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Bright's Disease 
Cystitis and 


Diabetes 


This Book will be sent to you free of cost—if afflicted or in doubt. 
Weare Specialists in these three diseases. 

We cannot cure all ills, but do a few things well. 

We do cure Bright’s Disease and Diabetes—acute or chronic. 
Proof! Our patients secure Life Insurance after previous rejection. 
Lesser Kidney Troubles are naturally the more quickly cured. 
Uremic Poisoning is very prevalent and very dangerous. 

An analysis (free) necessary to detect these stealthy diseases. 

Dr. Tompkins compounds no patent medicines. 

Ours are herbal, non poisonous, and #on-alcoholic preparations. 
Separate medicines and treatment for each disease. 


Investigation compels belief. 


The TompKins-Corbin Co. 


Dept. 9, 27 West 24th Street, 
New York City. 











THE COMFORT OF RIDING IN A 


Bailey (Pneumatic) Whalebone Roadwagon 





“TAKE EACH MAN’S CENSURE, BUT RESERVE THY JUDGMENT.’’— Shakespeare. 
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The Quality of being Comfortable is the 
first great consideration in riding. This 
quality the Pneumatic Carriage »ossesses in 
a superlative degree. Bear in mind we speak 
of a mechanically perfect Pneumatic Carriage, 
the S. R. Bailey. 

Air makes the best, lightest, and most con- 
venient cushion within the reach of man, and 
utilized compressed, as it is in the pneumatic 
tire, it transmits no road vibration nor noise. 

Bailey Suspension Springs absorb what 
slight, soft, bouncing motion would otherwise 
remain from certain roadways, and we have 
a vehicle whose riding qualities are ideally 
comfortable. 

A man might say that he had a Pneumatic 
Carriage of which he did not like the riding 
qualities, but it’s a thousand chances to one 
he never had a really correct Pneumatic 
Carriage; but one with ordinary springs and 





methods of suspension, to which pneumatic 
tires had been applied. Such carriages never 
were a success. Had he used a Bailey; 
that is, a carriage all the parts of which wes 
made by Bailey and assembled by Bailey — 
not a vehicle with merely a Bailey seat or 
Bailey hangers or Bailey shaft-eyes or Bailey 
something or other (we own 23 patents cover- 
ing our carriage and its parts, including 70 
auxiliary claims)— his story undoubtedly 
would have been different. 

Manufacturers who through inability and 
ignorance have built Pneumatic Carriages 
which failed are abandoning their attempts, 
and naturally are decrying them. We shall 
continue to build our perfect one, and will 
sell twice as many as we did last year. 

Write us for literature. 


S. R, BAILEY & C0., Amesbury, Mass, 
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The Best Books for Summer Reading 





A delightful book of anecdote and reminiscence. 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 
By Mary Hing Waddington 
‘*Chatty, yet brilliant, these letters run along, affording most delightful glimpses of modern 


society.”—Pittsburg Gazette. 
Illustrated. $2.50 net; postage 20 cents. 


Brilliant criticism of the dramatists of the day. 


ICONOCLASTS. A Book of Dramatists 


By James Huneker 
‘*No other book in English has surveyed the whole field so comprehensively.’’—Ovxtlook. 
$1.50 net; postage 13 cents. 


The most entertaining and picturesque of war books. 


FOLLOWING THE SUN - FLAG. A Vain 
Pursuit through Manchuria $By Jonn Fox, Jr. 
‘* This is a new way of telling the war story, one that puts us out of all conceit with the common 
tale of the war correspondent.”’—Boston Courter. 
$1.25 net; postage 12 cents. 


An illuminating and satisfying biography. 
ERNEST RENAN By William Barry, D.D. 


‘Dr. Barry has given the ablest and most impartial estimate of the greatest French writer of his 
age that has yet been printed.”"—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net; postage I0 cents. 


FICTION 


THE ORCHID By Robert Grant 


‘*** The Orchid’ will be—to those who like to have their breath taken away by what they read— 
an ideal companion for a Summer afternoon.” —Buffalo News. ; ' 
‘“‘It is in many respects the best thing the author has done.”"—/Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Illustrated incolor. $1.25. 


STINGAREE By E. W. Hornung 


‘In ‘Stingaree’ even the most jaded reader of fiction can count on being diverted.""—Brooklyn 


Zimes. 
‘His exploits are marvelous, undoubtedly, yet they have about them an air of plausibility—even 


of probability.”"—Boston Transcript. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


AT CLOSE RANGE By F. HopKinson Smith 
“In ‘At Close Range’ every story is a delight.”"— Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
‘“‘ The author’s point of view—that of sympathy, fun and sentiment—and his touch, at once posi- 
tive and light, carry the day.”"— Zhe Nation. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 
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Modern Religious Literature sent 
free on a —— to Post Omics 
Mission, WORCESTER, Mass. 





UNITARIANIS 


WwW ANTED.— en and other 
business atte x7} Fepresent. us. Weekly onlay, MEAD 
antee paid. Give age, qualifications, references. D. 
& CO., New York. 


pWhat Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 
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ye duplicator, 
wit out eposit, on ten 
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SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 
Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 















Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
5 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


EDUCATION 


Illinois 

















TT °RD, SESTEART, FOR PON. bee variate 
r boys 0 je pu 
school near cago To NOBLE HILL. Prin Woodstock, m. 


entre bot Academy 


EMILY A. ) pal. h Graduate 
elective and college p raiory to hii eae! admits to 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mt. — Fine modern 
buildings. Tennis, 


Gymnasium. ae Address 
ase Ebot Academy. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Complete h School and may take up compl Courses. Students 
sue special branches any ag and cas e AS 4 oan ete whew | << ~~. 
a re 0: 
ft meg ~y rae Cornell audee other Feading imenican 

and universities. 
alan complete Normal, Commercial, Agricultural and Common 
School departments. tion as low as am Hy it with first-class 
instruction. Do not take up any course of study by correspondence 
until after you have seen a copy of our free eighty page catalogue. 
Address THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE "30HOO iL, 
Dept. 67, Springfield, Mass. 








Missouri 


Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy. 








A De ment of the —w University.) Offers courses in 
, Metal Chemistry, Civil Engineering, General Science, 
Fine equipment. New buil 
GEO, KE. LADD, Director, Rolla, Mo. 





New Jersey 
NEw JERSEY, Blairstown. 


Blair Academy. John I. Blair Foundation. 
zie -eighth he year. Prepares for any American College. New 








um and Sw: 1. Campus 50 acres. 
Mode: A. Joun C. SHARPE, A. M., D. D., Prine cipal. 
New York 








SAINT JOHN’S 


Summer School for Boys 
MANLIUS, N. Y. 


Opens June 19, 1905. A boy’s summer resort with ex- 

cellent facilities for Recreation, Physical Training or 

Study. Special tutoring if desired. Outdoor gymna- 

sium, swimming, military drill, target practice. 
Camping at Cazenovia Lake. 


Regular sessions of St. John’s School and Verbeck 
Hall, begin Sept. 21, 1905. 
Apply to WILLIAM VERBECK. 











Massachusetts 


De Meritte School 


30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Gives to boys a thorough preparation for Col- 
lege and the Scientific School. Address 


EDWIN DE MERITTE. 





ASSACHUSETTS, Ca: 
THE MOTL MAN ScHOOL” FOR GIRLS. 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director. 


— = 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rev. SamugR V. a A.M., D.D., President. 





oe school gra areas. 


ates and others. Art ‘and music. Exp tay =~ Native 
French and Le ay New brick nasium, with resident in- 
structor; tennis, et-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and elrc- 


bask: 
tricity. Healthful location, within 
Catalogue and views, address 
WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 











Vermont 


Aloha Select Camp For Girls 


LAKE MOREY, FAIRLEE, VT: 


Designed to give a limited number of girls a good time in the 
open air, with same wholesome supervision and benefits found in 
best camps for boys. Experienced teachers of handicrafts and na- 
ture study. Outdoor and indoor recreations. Substantial house for 
headquarters ; board-floor tents for those who prefer camping. 
Healthful location. Highest references given and required. 
Terms $100 to $150. For illustrated booklet, address 


MRS. EDWARD LEEDS GULICK, Fairlee, Vt. 


Wisconsin 











MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin 


Milwaukee-Downer Colle e 


For Girls gut nd Young I, uadies. College. Seminary (College 
Preparatory © Eastern and Western Colleges and Uni- 
versities. yt ~ Art, Elocution, Physical Training, Domestic 
Science. (Department E.) Miss ELEN C. SaBIN, President. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Sapplice sch we of fH —y with competent teachers. Assists 


NP FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N."Y, 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
FARRAGUT HOUSE, 


RYE BEACH, N._H. 


ACCOMMODATING 300 GUESTS. 


Situated on the fashionable North Shore, 50 miles 
from Boston, on the Boston & Maine R.R., East- 
ern Division. 

Attractions: Splendid roads for automobiling, one 
of the most perfect nine hole golf links in New 
England, bathing beach one and one-half miles long, 
pavilion equipped with hot salt baths. For terms, 
etc., apply to 

FRANK C. HALL, Rye Beach, N. H. 


Annisquam (Gloucester), Mass. 


THE GRAND VIEW 


will open about June ist, 1905. For illustrated booklets 
and rates apply to J. L. PUBLICOVER. 














LEE, MASS. 


The Greenock Sam. 


A new Hotel, opened in May, 1908, Accommodates 100 
Substantially an modernly eq: table Private baths; elec — 
elevator service. Tine At, with the best 
Peete pome ry -? oor w- —— golf, 


eT eH 
and booklet. H. Fas SAVAGE, Prop. 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. | ArdmoreiInn 
MANOMET POINT} © 4;XE!TH. 


Seashore and country combined. A charming place to spend a 
vacation. The Inn is an old-fashioned, comfortable, well kept 
house, with the best of water supply and sanitary plumbing, plenty 
of shade, fine bathing beach, fresh and salt -water fishing, boating 
and out-door games, delightful drives, grounds twenty-six acres in 
extent. Inn opens June 29th. [Illustrated folder on application. 
Rooms secured now. 


WACHUSETT HOUSE 


Princeton, Mass. 
» nm May 27. Reduced ratesfor June. 1,130 ft. above 
ade E bey oe po view ; cool pure air ; rooms ; 


BEAMAN & SON, Props. 


MASSASOIT HOUSE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


All conveniences. Suites with private baths. 
Convenient for Commercial and Tourists’ Parties. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 


Enjoys the reputation of being one of the oldest and best 
a " Hotels in N: —~) Engiaad. 


W. H. CHAPIN, Proprietor. 


Stafford Springs House, 


STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN. 
We have a fewmore rooms left for the summer. Silver 
medal awarded at the St. Louis Exhibition for our water. 
WALTER SCOTT, Proprietor. 


























Q’*HARA HOUSE. falne—Capactty 

1%; located in the very centre fs on Rams = 4 th 

amor these famous Mountains. W: ae 
anager, Lexington, Greene on 8. 


OHARA’S 





NEW LONDON, CONN. 


THE FAMOUS 


PEQUOT HOUSE 


and Cottages. 


Cpene yw boy Rates $5 daily, $21 wastiy and 
h 6 to 12 rooms and bath. Electric ligh w gan ta 1 500 
for ceases; table, $15 weekly ; full hotel service; no housekeep 


SUMMER ANCHORAGE NORTH ATLANTIC 
ADRON, U. 8. NAVY. 
HARVARD ALE *VARSITY BOAT RACES. 
N. Y. Yacht Club rendezvous. Always entertainment. 


For terms, &c., write to W. H. HAGER, Proprietor. 


64e Frontenac 


Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River. 


A magnificent modern hotel for those who appreciate 
high class service and environment. Yachting, go 
g, pure spring — —* etc. Open Jun 








to October 1. uvenir book 
Address, C. G. sauna) Mandate, Frontenac, N. Y 
NEW 


FORT WILLIAM HENRY HOTEL, 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Most Beautiful Resort in New York State. 
OPENS IN JUNE. 
NEWLY REFITTED AND FURNISHED. 
SPECIAL SEASON and WEEKLY RATES. 


ORCHESTRA, FINE GOLF LINKS, FISHING, 
BATHING, BOATING, TENNIS, BILLIARDS, &c. 


WILLIAM P. CHASE, 
New York Office, 1,123 Broadway, Room 210. 





Briarcliff Manor, New York 





Briarcliff Lodge aad 
Pocantico Lodge — 








Briarcliff Realty information at Home Office, 
Briarcliff Manor, or at New York Store, Windsor 
Arcade, Fifth Ave. and 46th St., by appointment. 


DAVID B. PLUMER, General Manager, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Hotel Beechwood, 


SUMMIT, N. J. 


50 minutes from N. Y., Lackawanna Railroad, 72 trains 
daily. Best nearby resort near N.Y. Special rates March 
and April. Send for Booklet. 

Address H. R. ARMSTRONG, Prop. 
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The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health. 


Galen Hall sii 


Sanatorium 
ATLANTIC ae a. ae. de 
Always Open 


Patrons sa: fhe a Boar & is A > and incomparable. 
Write for klet telling about new buildings, 
baths, and cali 








F. L. YOUNG, Gen’! Mgr. 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 
Huropean Plan 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 

Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. . 


Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


enn Convenient, Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
le C Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Lm are characteristic of this hotel, and 
ve secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


= , 






















—~ ly 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & § & SON, Proprietors 


< DrISAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 








Select class of aurvens, ont A mented, ents received. 2% 


epuers lence ; ber = Middle- 
wo, N State Hos, ital: aie yo BS 
CER KINNEY, MD D., 


SUNNYSIDE SANATORIUM 


For the Open Air Treatment of Consumptives, Ner- 
vous and Chronic Invalids, 


Write for circulars. 


beeze SANITARIUM 


in, Pa. 





B, A. CHAPMAN, M. D., Springfield, Vt. 





Vacation Resorts. 


Along the North Shore of Long Island Sound, 
at the charming inland locations of Connect- 
icut, and among the Berkshire and Litchfield 
Hills, reached by the finest through and 
suburban train service running out of New 
York. Send 2-cent stamp to New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, Room No. 3, 
Grand Central Station, New York, or to 
Passenger Department, New Haven, for de- 
scriptive books, and list of hotels, boarding 
houses, rates for board, and passenger fares. 











Minnea 








of-the-Lakes. 


$1620 


St.Paul 





Dulu 


There are four magnificent fast daily trains 
via the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
from Chicago to St. Paul and Minneapolis and 
two to Superior and Duluth, 
famous electric-lighted North-Western Limited 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis, and the electric- 
lighted Duluth-Superior Limited to the Head- 


Round-trip summer tourist tickets on sale 
daily from oe o at the rate of $16.00 
round trip to St. Pa 

and $20.00 round trip to Superior and 
Duluth, with correspondingly low 
rates from all points. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO. 
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THE 
RIDEAU 
LAKES. 


The Rideau River, lakes and canal, a 
unique region, comparatively unknown, 
but affording the most novel experience 
of any trip in America. An inland water- 
way between the St. Lawrence River at 
Kingston and the Ottawa River at 
Ottawa ; every mile affords a new experi- 
ence. It is briefly described in No. 34 of 
the “ Four-Track Series,” “To Ottawa, 
Ont., Via the Rideau Lakes and River ;” 
issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


at Rag At will be mailed free on receipt of a two-cent 
eonge Ft Daniel assenger Agent, 
Gran, *Comttal tation, New 














SUMMER HOMES IN GREEN HILLS OF 
ermont and Lake Champlain 
Terms $4 to $10 per week. 

id and Vermont 

illustrated 


pe ints. As as page 
rochure od tree on room of 6c. in stamps for pos 
Address A. W. ECCLE! INE, So. Pass. Agt., 385 way, 
New York City. 











Handsomest, Lightest, 
Best Luggage 


MADE BY 





aiuto Trunks. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Several high-class, strict ween ean, houses in beau- 
tiful Marlboro Park for oale or —__ gee, donate 
ity, hardwood floors, sanitary plu fin to $18.o00 


tals to Near “ Park — +” 
fohool, = Refined surroundings. Choice cae 


MONTCLAIR REALTY CO., 153 Watchung jasag 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 


PLASTIGMAT 


the highest achievement of 
the’lens-maker’s art. Makes 
perfect pictures where others 
fail. 

When fitted with the 


Volute Shutter 


an ideal outfit for any camera. 
Specify Plastigmat and Volute 
when ordering your Camera. They 
are supplied on all makes. 
Catalog Free. 
Bausch & Lomb qm. Co., 


Rechester, N. 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Ciarence W. Bowen, Publisher, 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Olass Mail Matter. 


Terms of su on, Faroe Age me Tog year, 


“OGUNOUIT 


Furnished cottage, 8 rooms, besides bath, etc.; beautiful rocky 
sea shore ; near unexcelled beach ; ample grounds, moderate rent. 
Address THEV. W. WILMARTH, Sunapee, N. H. 


ADI RONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a bul site, or forest lands 
near val —_ Saranac Lake or Lake Te to the Real 
Estate Agent at Saranac Lake, N. Y. a. apply 

WILLIAM F. ROBERTS. 

















FOR SALE,.—At CLAVERAGK, 1 near HUDSO Ye 
property known as Fiydeos iver Tnstitares | 1 const 90 
acres of land and tw about 
Suitable for summer t ing hi school, tari ! miei 
be used for light ‘acturt Very healthy ; ‘ 
small jum cost over 


lake and =>" on pre’ 
Ee oo eaha ven Vote. Foor SF aA vine Ee 
or 
100 Broadway, New York City. | B, 
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The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFUBNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 
Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bathand Stable. Cut- 
lery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fenders. House-cleaning 
Articles. 


Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York. 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 


STRAW HATS 


The fashionable braids made in light 
weight hats, 


$2.00 to $4.00 


Also a complete line of Stetson’s light weight derby 
and soft hats for Summer wear. 


E. WILLARD JONES, 
LATE BIRD & CO. 
49 Nassau Street. 








For 

Country and 
Seashore 
Vacation 
Cottages 






desirable. An open fire with its warmth and cheer offsets 
the chill of r—7z4- evening. 

This 7Pen Grate is handsomely trimmed with black enamel and 
brass. If yourdealer hasn'til, buy direct ofus. We pay the freight. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence, R. |. 


55 Portland Street, Bosten, Mass. 
Write P ra Tlustrated Circular. 
Makers of Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves. 


EPAGE’S PHOTOPASTE £= 
IN JARS AND TUBES. . a 
Sr epeigehaaa \ eaces 


of CACHES, MUPILADE,, 
tr PANS CLUES oF; Bi 
CO., 155 Bssex Avenue, Glo 


Matched lished and 
BUFFALO HORNS mounted, py Wy into showy 
hat racks, Indian relics, ancient and modern. Navajo blankets. 
Elk tusks, old bi r, and crockery. Illustrated lists, four 
cents, . CART Elkhorn, Wis. 
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nearly as a 
Y> 


economi 


the least amount of trouble. 
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HEATERS 


“Blest power of sunshine! Genial day! 

What balm, what life are in thy ray!” 
Magee Heaters, whether steam or hot water, do their 
work in disbursing a genial warmth throughout the home wherein 
they are placed in a manner that simulates the action of the sun as 
Homes heated by Magee Heaters are 
hygienically and agreeably warmed, 
and that, too, at a minimum expense and with 


Illustrated Booklet,‘ The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 
Nos. 32-38 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of the celebrated “Magee” Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 
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You Save from*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 
Anywhere WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 
We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when it is received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trialin your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble delivera piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 
A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material is given with every Wing Piano, 

















name is ‘‘The Book of Com 


it, just giving your name and 





WING & SON 


350-365 West 13th St., New York 
1868———-37th YEAR—1905 











A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 
and how to tell good from bad. It is 
its kind ever published. It contains 166 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to 
1 plete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 


the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars about the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptiy by mail. 
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NG PIANOS 


‘Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 





Small, Easy 


MoNTHLY Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
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Survey of the World 


An authoritative arinounce- 
ment of the withdrawal of 
ex-Attorney-General Harmon 
and Frederick N. Judson from the case 
relating to the payment of rebates by 
the Atchison Railroad Company was 
made last week. They were appointed 
in February to investigate, “with the 
view of taking such legal proceedings 
as seem justified.” Two months ago 
they decided that the Government 
ought to prosecute. On the 14th Mr. 
Harmon said: 


National 
Topics 


“Mr. Judson and myself made the investiga- 
tion and recommended that a certain proceed- 
ing be taken. The Attorney-General disap- 
proved our recommendations, as he had a per- 
fect right to do. The nature and circum- 
stances of our appointment seemed to impose 
a degree of important responsibility, and we 
thought our duty required us to adhere to our 
views. We have so notified the Attorney- 
General and retired from further connection 
with the matter.” 


It is understood that they recommend- 
ed the prosecution of the Atchison offi- 
cers, including Mr. Paul Morton, whe 
was in control of freight traffic on the 
road when the rebates were given; also, 
that the prosecution of these officers was 
opposed by Attorney-General Moody. 
An official statement of the whole matter 
will be given to the public—A report 
was widely published last week that 
Chief Justice Fuller was about to retire 
and that Secretary Taft would at once be 
appointed in his place. It appears to have 
had no foundation in fact. The Chief 
Justice intends to retain his office so long 
as his health shall permit him to do so. 
Mr. Taft was annoyed by the report, 
which he declined to discuss. His promi- 


~« 





nence among those mentioned for the 
Presidential nomination continues to be 
considered by the press.—After a recent 
conference at Cleveland with Mayor 
Johnson and others concerning street 
railways, Mayor Dunne, of Chicago, pre- 
dicted that the Democratic platform in 
1908 would call for Government owner- 
ship of the steam railways.—A platform 
written by Mr. Bryan for the Democrats 
of one of the Nebraska Congressional 
Districts commends Mr. Roosevelt for 
his order concerning the purchase of 
Panama Canal supplies and congratu- 
lates him upon “the adoption of the 
Democratic plan for doing away with 
railroad discrimination and rebates.”— 
Ben Daniels, formerly a Rough Rider, 
has been appointed Marshal of Arizona. 
He was nominated for this office in 1902 
and the nomination was confirmed, but 
upon the discovery that he had served a 
term of three years in the Wyoming 
penitentiary the confirmation was recon- 
sidered and the nomination withdrawn. 
—Owing to commercial and industrial 
depression in the Danish West Indies ef- 
forts will again be made by the people to 
obtain the consent of Denmark for a sale 
of the islands to our Government. 
& 


Uncovering the Work 
of Philadelphia’s Ring 


Mayor Weaver 
and the aroused 
people of Phila- 
delphia are now uncovering the rascality 
of the ring in their city and preparing 
to bring the thieves to punishment. The 
arrest of Select Councilman Frank H. 
Caven for being unlawfully interested in 
contracts for material to be used in the 
new filtration beds (now-under con- 
struction at a cost of $27,000,000) has 
1381 
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been followed by disclosures showing 
how Boss Durham and his associates 
acquired their millions. Contracts for 
about $50,000,000 (including $17,000,000 
for filtration works) have been given to 
the firm of Daniel J. McNichol & Co. 
The nominal head of this firm was forced 
to admit at a hearifg in the Caven case 
that his interest was only one-twelfth 
and that the remainder was held by Boss 
Durham (State Superintendent of In- 
surance) and State Senator James P. 
McNichol, Durham’s right-hand man. 
When Senator McNichol was a member 
of the Councils, his interest stood in his 
wife’s name. Until recently, another 
partner was John M. Mack (formerly 
a bartender, named McNamara), who 
is now the head of the Asphalt Trust; 
but there was a quarrel, and Mack ap- 
pears to have turned against his old 
associates, who so hated him that they 
diverted the course of the new Torres- 
dale Boulevard, turning it aside at al- 
most a right angle, to avoid the land 
which he had bought when they made 
similar investments before the plans were 
known to the public. For these filtration 
contracts and others under the head of 
public works, the highest bids (those of 
the ring) were accepted, and the work 
was then sublet to the lowest bidders, 
the ring taking the difference, which 
amounted to about 30 per cent. All of 
the McNichol contracts will be thor- 
oughly investigated. By order of the 
Mayor, work upon the filtration beds and 
the Torresdale Boulevard has been sus- 
pended. John W. Hill, chief engineer 
of the Filtration Bureau at a salary of 
$17,000, has resigned, and his office and 
records are guarded by detectives. A 
few years ago the appropriation for these 
filtration beds, which were needed for the 
purification of a water supply that was 
causing a continuous epidemic of typhoid 
fever, was withheld for a long time by 
Boss Durham for the reason, as then 
alleged, that plans for ring control of 
the money had not been completed. It 
now appears that contracts for nearly all 
the work upon the filtration system have 
been held by the Durham-MeNichol 
firm, altho Durham’s interest was con- 
cealed. The Torresdale bed is designed 
to supply 1,000,000 people. Caven was 


interested in subcontracts and was not a 
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prominent figure in the ring’s work. It 
is expected that persons of much greater 
influence will soon be arrested. The 
newspapers say to Governor Penny- 
packer that he must remove Durham 
from his State office and thus show that 
he is not “standing with the grafters 
and thieves.” They also remind him 
that the “ripper” bills which he ap- 
proved, upon the advice of Durham, were 
designed to facilitate the robberies of the 
treasury which are now being laid bare. 
Mayor Weaver has returned a pair of 
fine horses, a brougham, a pony and a 
cart givén to him by Durham on Christ- 
mas last. 
Sd 

Before these disclosures 
were made, Mayor 
Weaver had won an- 
other victory in the Councils. When they 
approved the gas lease they also passed, 
over his veto, ordinances giving the street 
railway companies perpetual franchises 
for 110 miles of streets, without requir- 
ing compensation. When they were 
asked to repeal these ordinances their 
committee hesitated, and at a meeting 
where hundreds of citizens yelled 
“ thieves! thieves!” it voted, 15 to 11, to 
ask the City Solicitor whether such action 
could lawfully be taken. When he re- 
plied that it could be, the committee re- 
ported unanimously for repeal, and the 
Councils will approve the report. The 
Mayor has removed 79 employees who 
were doing almost nothing, and has thus 
saved $41,000. This is only a beginning. 
One of these employees was William O. 
Ratcliffe. Since 1871 he had been tried 
and convicted five times—three times for 
burglary, once for larceny and once for 
conspiracy. This man was employed as 
a watchman to guard the city treasury! 
The interest of the State Government in 
the work is shown by the recent appoint- 
ment of Arthur R. H. Morrow to a good 
place at Harrisburg by the State Treas- 
urer, after his removal by Mayor Weaver 
from a prominent office in the city’s De- 
partment of Supplies. The history of 
the ballot box frauds in 1899 is recalled 
by the resignation of Samuel Salter, for 
whom the Councils created an office after 
his trial and acquittal. Salter and six 
others, some of them living in Washing- 
ton, were arrested upon the charge that 


Other Measures 
of Reform 


























they had deposited 215 fraudulent ballots 
in one box. One pleaded guilty and was 
imprisoned. The others got bail and dis- 
appeared. After a long time they re- 
turned, were tried and were acquitted, 
mainly upon testimony tending to estab- 
lish an alibi. The witness (a woman) 
upon whom they relied has since had a 
place in the Mint. By direction of Mr. 
Roosevelt, Civil Service Commissioner 
Cooley is now making an inquiry in 
Philadelphia to ascertain whether Deputy 
Internal Revenue Collector Meeser (who 
was a defendant with Salter) is morally 
fit to hold a Federal office, and also 
whether the witness above mentioned 
ought to retain her place. Ex-Mayor 
Ashbridge, before sailing for Europe last 
week, said to the press that he thought 
Mayor Weaver was guided by his con- 
science. “ So long as a man has his con- 
science and his God as guides,” he con- 
tinued, “ he should not be criticised.” He 
also deplored the lack of honesty in poli- 
tics. It was Mayor Ashbridge who 
signed at midnight, against public pro- 
test, a bunch of railway franchises origi- 
nating at Harrisburg and approved by 
the Councils, altho they were granted to 
local politicians without compensation 
and Mr. Wanamaker had offered to bid 
$2,500,000 for oe, 


The proposed boy- 
cott of American 
goods by the com- 
mercial guilds of China has led our man- 
ufacturers of cotton cloth to ask for a 
more liberal administration of the Chi- 
nese Exclusion law, with respect to the 
treatment of Chinese in the exempt 
classes. Our exports of cotton goods to 
China have been increasing, and for the 
current fiscal year they exceed $27,000,- 
ooo. A memorial on this subject was 
presented to the President last week by 
the American Asiatic Association and by 
delegates representing the cotton mill 
industry. Attention had very recently 
been directed to the harsh treatment of 
Chinese travelers by the experience of 
four Chinese students who arrived at 
Boston from England, having no certifi- 
cates, but bearing letters of introduction 
from Ambassador Choate. The Presi- 


Harsh Treatment of 
Chinese Travelers 


dent has written to Secretary Metcalf, di- 
recting that immigration inspectors shall 
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use more care in such cases and avoid un- 
necessary harshness. In an address at the 
commencement exercises of Miami Uni- 
versity, on the 15th, Secretary Taft took 
up this question, saying: 

“Ts it just that for the purpose of exclud- 
ing or preventing perhaps one hundred Chi- 
nese coolies from slipping into this country 
against the law we should subject an equal 
number of Chinese merchants and students of 
high character to an examination of such an 
inquisitorial, humiliating, insulting and phys- 
ically uncomfortable character as to discour- 
age altogether the coming of merchants and 
students? 

“One of the great commercial prizes of the 
world is the trade with the four hundred mil- 
lion Chinese. Ought we to throw away the 
advantage which we have by reason of Chi- 
nese natural friendship for us and continue to 
enforce an unjustly severe law, and thus cre- 
ate in the Chinese mind a disposition to boy- 
cott American trade and to drive our mer- 
chants from Chinese shores, simply because 
we are afraid that we may some time lose the 
approval of certain unreasonable and extreme 
popular leaders of California and other Coast 
States? Does the question not answer itself? 
Is it not the duty of members of Congress 
and of the Executive to disregard the unrea- 
sonable demands of a portion of the commun- 
ity deeply prejudiced upon this subject in the 
Far West, and insist on extending justice and 
courtesy to a people from whom we are deriv- 
ing and are likely to derive such immense bene- ° 
fit in the way of international trade? We 
must continue to keep out the coolies—the 
laborers; but we should give the freest pos- 
sible entry to merchants, travelers and stu- 
dents, and treat them with all courtesy and 
consideration.” 

& 

Six members of the 

Arkansas _ Legisla- 

ture, including the 
president of the Senate (A. W. Coving- 
ton), have been indicted for receiving or 
offering bribes, for perjury and for con- 
spiracy at the recent session. The ac- 
cused men are Senators Covington, 
Gross, Rison and Toney, and Representa- 
tives Chapline and Andrews. Others will 
be indicted. Corruption like that which 
engaged the attention of Prosecutor Folk 
at the Missouri capital has been brought 
to light in the Legislature at Little Rock, 
and the investigation was made by Prose- 
cuting Attorney Lewis Rhoton, the ele- 
vation of whom to the office of Governor 
is already suggested. It is alleged that 


Corruption in the 
Arkansas Legislature 
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at the recent session $100,000 was cor- 
ruptly used in the Senate, and nearly as 
much in the House, in connection with 
about a dozen measures, one of which 
was a Pure Food bill, like the one which 
was the subject of corrupt negotiations in 
the Missouri Legislature. The other bills 
related to appropriations for levees and 
for the completion of the State Capitol, 
to telephone companies and to the estab- 
lishment of a new county seat at a town 
recently founded by a wealthy family. 
Evidence was procured by expert detect- 
ives, some of whom had worked for 
Prosecutor (now Governor) Folk in 
Missouri. The accused men, the prose- 
cutor and the members of the grand jury 
are Democrats. There were only five Re- 
publicans in the ae eee 


The end of the team- 
sters’ strike in Chicago 
appears to be near at 
hand. For some time the places of near- 
ly all the strikers have been filled. But 
little violence was reported last week 
until Saturday, when two men were 
killed in riots and two severely wounded. 
The number of persons killed since the 
beginning of the controversy is 18. 
Statements concerning the alleged settle- 
ment of strikes by bribery now excite 
much interest, owing to testimony be- 
for the grand jury. Several employers 
having testified as to payments made 
through the agency of John C. Driscoll 
to end or to avert labor disputes in the 
past, Driscoll himself told his story to 
the jury and gave the press a part of it. 
The State’s Attorney asserts that sensa- 
tional proceedings will follow, that both 
sides are involved, and that the evidence 
“covers every crime in the calendar.” 
Driscoll says he was a “ labor commis- 
sioner.” He had been secretary of the 
Coal Team Owners’ Association and also 
secretary of the Building Trades Coun- 
cil. He asserts that in the last five years 
he has used about $50,000 of employers’ 
money in settling or attempting to settle 
nearly 400 strikes. His own salary was 


Labor Questions 
in Chicago 


$2,200 a month. He gives names and 
dates and says he has shown the grand 
jury checks and check stubs and other 
docuinentary evidence in support of his 
story. Among his duties, he says, was 
the employment of “wrecking crews” 
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against union pickets, with the consent of 
union leaders, after these leaders had re- 
ceived money but had been unable to call 
off the strike. These “ wrecking crews ” 
broke the strike by “ putting the pickets 
out of business.” “I believe the work 
of a ‘labor commissioner,’” he says, 
“to be perfectly legitimate in considera- 
tion of the rotten condition of the labor 
market in Chicago.” The grand jury is 
also taking testimony concerning a story 
that the present strike was promoted and 
paid for by business rivals of Montgomery 
Ward & Co.—A general strike of foun- 
dry employees in New York, the first in 
ten years, has tied up all the foundries 
of the New York and New Jersey Foun- 
drymen’s Association, and thus thrown 
many molders and machinists out of 
work. A wage increase of 25 per cent. 
and the exclusion of non-union workmen 
were demanded. 
Sd 

The convention of the Moderate 
party (whose candidate is Presi- 
dent Palma) adjourned without making 
a nomination, owing to the illness of Gen. 
Maximo Gomez, the old revolutionist 
commander-in-chief, whose death took 
place on Saturday last, two days after 
Congress by unanimous vote had appro- 
priated $100,000 for his benefit—De- 
bates in Congress indicate the passage 
of the pending bill increasing the duty 
on rice by about 125 per cent. This 
change is designed both to stimulate do- 
mestic production and to enable the rice- 
growers of Louisiana (aided by the reci- 
procity agreement) to underbid those of 
all other. foreign countries in supplying 
the present demand.—Official reports 
show a great increase of trade with the 
United States. In the ten months ending 
with April our exports to Cuba were 
larger by 43 per cent. than in the corre- 
sponding months of the preceding year 
(increasing from $21,855,000 to $31,- 
319,000), and our imports from the is-- 
land rose to $69,441,000 (from $56,723,- 
000), or nearly 22% per cent. In the 
corresponding ten months of the last 
year of Spanish control (ending with 
April, 1898) our exports were only 
$9,560,000, and our imports less than 
$14,000,000. Since that year the value 
of our trade with the island has been 
multiplied by four. 


Cuba 
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Bids for the construction 
of 1,233 miles of railroad 
; in the islands have been 
invited by the War Department under the 
authority of the new law which permits 
the Philippine Government to guarantee 
interest at 4 per cent. for 30 years on 
first mortgage bonds covering nearly the 
entire cost. The roads will be exempt 
from taxation, but must pay the Govern- 
ment 4 of I per cent. of the gross earn- 
ings during the first 30 years, and 1% 
per cent. during 50 years thereafter. 
The bidders must be citizens or corpora- 
tions of the United States or the Philip- 
pines. Routes have been planned by the 
Department, and in Luzon there are 833 
miles of them. In the northern part of 
the island these are: from Dagupan to 
Laoag; from San Fabian to Baguio; 
from Dagupan to Aparri, and from 
Manila northward to connect with each 
of these lines. There is also a line south- 
ward from Manila to Batangas, with 
branches to Santa Cruz and Lucena. The 
project includes 100 miles of road further 
south, with terminals at Batan and Le- 
gaspi. Proposals are also invited for 100 
miles on the island of Panay, northward 
from Iloilo; for a coast line of 100 miles 
in Negros, and for nearly 100 miles in 
Cebu. Leyte is to have 55 miles, from 
Tacloban to Carigara and Abuyog, and 
50 miles have been allotted to the island 
of Samar. The right to operate telegraph 
lines along the routes is reserved by the 
Government. It is believed by those 
familiar with the islands that the con- 
struction of these projected roads, estab- 
lishing communication between seaports 
and rich districts in the interior, will ex- 
ercise a most important beneficial influ- 
ence upon the islands, in which there is 
now only one railway, a short line from 
Manila northward , Dagupan. 


Railways for 
the Philippines 


It is decided that the 
commissioners to ar- 
range terms of peace 
between Russia and Japan shall meet in 
Washington and probably about the mid- 
dle of August. Count Cassini, the Rus- 
sian Ambassador to the United States, 
informed President Roosevelt that it was 
the desire of Russia that the meeting 
should take place in Paris. Minister 


Peace Conference 
at Washington 


Takahira objected to this on the ground 
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that France was an ally of Russia, and 
proposed Chefoo, China. Russia, how- 
ever, was opposed to concluding peace on 
Asiatic soil, and preferred The Hague, 
which had been suggested by President 
Roosevelt. Both parties finally com- 
promised upon Washington as a neutral 
and intermediate point of meeting. Two 
or three representatives will be chosen by 
each country. One of the Russian dele- 
gation will be Mr. Nelidoff, the Russian 
Ambassador to France, who was one of 
the negotiators of the treaty of San Ste- 
fano which ended the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877. On the part of Japan Mar- 
quis Ito, one of the best known of the 
“elder statesmen ” who created the new 
Japan, will be appointed, unless his age 
prevents his undertaking the labor. 
Baron Komura, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and Marshal Yamagata, Chief of 
Staff, are also mentioned. In using the 
word “ plenipotentiaries” to designate 
the peace commissioners the Russian 
Foreign Office is careful to define it as 
“clothed with full power within their 
instructions, which are to receive Japan’s 
proposals and transmit them to Russia 
for examination.” If their powers are as 
strictly limited as this would indicate 
very little good could result from the 
meeting, but it is generally believed that 
they will be permitted to discuss and ar- 
range a treaty by submitting each step to 
the two Governments. There is at pres- 
ent no prospect of an armistice during 
the peace negotiations, altho it is not dis- 
closed which party objects to a cessation 
of the fighting in the field. The Russian 
officers have telegraphed to St. Peters- 
burg protesting against the conclusion of 
the war, yet it is generally held outside of 
Russia that if Field Marshal Oyama ad- 
vances he can drive back or possibly sur- 
round the army under General Linie- 
vitch. 
Sd 

King Oscar’s reply to the 
President of:the Norwegian 
Storthing is a vigorous 
protest against the action of the Nor- 
wegian Council of State in refusing to 
countersign his veto of the bill for a 
separate consular service and against 
the revolutionary proceeding of the 
Storthing in declaring that the union 
of the two kingdoms is dissolved and 


Norway and 
Sweden 
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that he had ceased to reign over Nor- 
way. The main points of his argu- 
ment are the following: 


“One of the fundamental principles of the 
constitution and a fact that is most important 
is that Norway shall be a constitutional mon- 
archy. It is clearly incompatible therewith 
that the King should sink to the position of 
a mere tool in the hands of the State Council. 

“Tf the members of the Counci! of State by 
refusing to countersign any of the royal de- 
cisions could prevent them from having force, 
the King of Norway would be excluded from 
participation in the State administration. Such 
a situation would be as degrading to the mon- 
arch as harmful to Norway. The position of 
the King as monarch of the united kingdom 
of Sweden and Norway makes it incumbent 
upon him not to prejudice as monarch of one 
kingdom questions affecting the other king- 
dom. 

“The duty of the King on this point cannot 
be reconciled with the view that one king- 
dom, through the refusal of its Council of 
State to append a counter signature, can annul 
the royal judgment, wherein the King refuses 
to give a decision prejudicial to the other 
kingdom, and injurious to the union. 

“The law on which I took the oath and 
which has regard for the welfare of the united 
kingdoms determined my decision on the con- 
sular question, but here I was met not only by 
the refusal of the Norwegian Council of State 
to countersign that decision, but by the resigna- 
tion of its members. When I declined to ac- 
cept the resignation of the Council it declared 
threateningly that any Norwegian who co- 
operated in carrying out my decision would at 
the same moment be without a fatherland. I 
was therefore placed in the position of either 
myself breaking the riksakt, which I swore to 
uphold, or of reconciling myself to stand with- 
out councilors. 

“The Council, after attempting to violate 
the constitution and to render void a decision 
of the King of Norway, legally given, resigned 
office and the King of Norway was deprived 
of councilors. The Storthing approved this 
breach of the constitution, and by a revolution- 
ary proceeding declared that the legitimate 
King of Norway had ceased to reign and that 
the union of the two kingdoms was dissolved. 

“It remains for Sweden and for me as King 
of the union to decide whether the attack by 
Norway on-the existing union shall lead to 
the legal dissolution of that union. Let the 
present generation and posterity judge be- 
tween me and the Norwegian people.” 


A special session of the Kiksdag, or 
Swedish Parliament, is called for June 
20th to consider the crisis. 


In the 
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meantime the Swedish Government re- 
fuses to recognize the provisional Gov- 
ernment of Norway and the Foreign 
Minister has notified the Scandinavian 
Consuls not to “enter into communi- 
cation with the illegal Norwegian Gov- 
ernment or obey its orders.” All Nor- 
wegians will be removed from the dip- 
lomatic service. It is possible that the 
Riksdag may agree to the separation 
without a struggle and consent to per- 
mit Prince Carl, the third son of King 
Oscar, to become King of Norway, in 
accordance with the request of the 
Storthing for a prince of the House of 
Bernadotte as ruler. If this is not done 
a republican Government on the Swiss 
model is likely to be established. 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson, the veteran Nor- 
wegian author and patriot, ventures 
the prophecy that: 

“Wher the two countries are completely in- 
dependent their relations are likely to improve, 
and it is probable they will then begin to dis- 
cuss the advisability of a defensive alliance 
to include eventually other nations, not Ger- 
many alone; for in the three northern coun- 
tries we begin to look forward to a great Teu- 
tonic alliance, embracing also America, Great 
Britain, Holland, Belgium and Switzerland. 
However impossible this may appear, it rests 
with the smaller nations to prepare the pub- 
lic mind for such emancipation from war.” 
The Socialists and labor unions of Swe- 
den have declared themselves in favor 
of a peaceable settlement with Norway, 
and have telegraphed their Norwegian 
brethren that they will never take up 
arms against them. 


After long and fruitless 
efforts to find a man who 
was willing to undertake 
the task of governing Hungary in the 
present crisis Emperor Francis Joseph 
has appointed General Baron Fejervary 
Hungarian Premier, and he has formed a 
Cabinet from the minority party. The 
Government of Count Stephen Tisza was 
discredited in the last popular election, 
but the demands of the Hungarian Na- 
tionalists were so extreme that the Em- 
peror would not consent to place the 
Government in their hands. In an auto- 
graph letter to the new Premier the Em- 
peror says that while he approves of the 
proposals of the majority for interior ad- 


The Hungarian 
Government 
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ministration, he can only accept their 
demands in regard to the army within 
certain limits. He considers that any 
concessions as to the use of Hungarian 
as a language of command would imperil 
the safety of the dual monarchy. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the Hungarian 
Parliament will accept a minority Minis- 
try. 

Sd 

Theodoros P. Dely- 
annis, the Premier of 
Greece, was stabbed 
June 13th as he was entering his carriage 
at the entrance of the Parliament build- 
ing. The assassin, Gherakaris, approached 
as he left the building and opened the 
carriage door with a bow. As the Pre- 
mier thanked him Gherakaris plunged a 
dagger into his abdomen, inflicting a 
wound from whichhe soon after died. The 
assassin was at once seized and came 
near being lynched by the crowd, but was 
' taken to prison by the police. He is a 
professional gambler, and the deed was 
done out of revenge for action of Pre- 
mier Delyannis in securing the passage 
of a law closing the gambling houses and 
in enforcing it rigorously. He had 
served a term of 18 years’ imprisonment 
for the murder of his wife. The mur- 
dered Minister was very popular in 
Greece and he was given a state funeral, 
at which the coffin was followed by the 
Deputies, the sailors from the warships 
bearing wreaths, and the King, the 
Princes and Ministers on foot. Delyannis 
became Premier in 1883 and again filled 
the office ir 1890 and in 1895. In 1897 
he was compelled to resign because he 
was considered responsible for the disas- 
trous war with Turkey, but he was soon 
recalled to office. He remained a poor 
man and did not leave enough property 
to support his nieces. 


& 


The representatives of 
the zemstvos, or dis- 
trict assemblies, of the 
Russian Empire succeeded in meeting 
in Moscow, notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition of the Government and the 
ukase of the Czar forbidding them to 
interfere in national politics. Over 
300 delegates were present, including 
the mayors of 25 of the largest cities, 
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The meetings were held in private 
houses; the public was excluded and 
the press formally requested not to 
publish the proceedings. The Gover- 
nor-General of Moscow declined to in- 
terfere with the meeting on the ground 
that serious consequences would fol- 
low its forcible dispersal. The zemst- 
voists were practically unanimous 
in demanding the convocation of a 
zemky sobor, or national assembly, to 
decide the question of peace or war, 
but there was some difference of opin- 
ion as to whether it was advisable to 
make other demands. A delegation of 
ten was appointed to carry to the Czar 
the resolutions adopted. The petition 
is couched in bolder and more deter- 
mined language than was ever before 
addressed to the Czar by his subjects, 
and the fact that the congress of the 
zemstvos did not adjourn sine die, but 
voted a recess until the Czar’s answer 
should be received, gives it greater 
emphasis. The municipalities of Mos- 
cow and of St. Petersburg have 
declared their adhesion to the address, 
and have appointed representatives to 
accompany the delegates to the Czar. 
The delegation from the zemstvo confer- 
ence headed by Prince Trubetskoy of 
Moscow applied for permission to pre- 
sent the address to the Czar, but the re- 
quest was refused. The delegates, how- 
ever, remained in St. Petersburg under 
police surveillance until June 19, when 
they were received by the Czar. 
The Czar has left the Winter Palace 
at Tsarkoe-Selo and has gone to his 
summer residence at Peterhof Castle. 
Unusual precautions were taken for his 
safety on the journey. Every house in 
the Peterhof district was visited by the 
police and the inhabitants examined. No 
persons were allowed to come into the 
quarter later, and no boats are permitted 
in front of the palace except the guard 
boats. General Trepoff, recently ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, with extensive and unusual pow- 
ers, is organizing a powerful system of 
secret police throughout the empire even 
more efficient than the famous “ Third 
Section.” The Czar is giving him the 


fullest support and he is looked upon by 
the liberals as the dictator of the empire. 
From time to time rumors are allowed 
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to transpire about the program of re- 
forms drawn up by the committee under 
Minister of the Interior Buliguin and 
said to have been approved by the Coun- 
cil at Tsarkoe-Selo and soon to be put 
into effect by the Czar. It is reported to 
remove the disabilities upon Jews and to 
abolish the censorship of the press. A 
representative assembly is to be called 
which may have legislative as well as ad- 
visory powers, but which will not be al- 
lowed to control the finances. The Pol- 
ish, Finnish and German languages are 
to be recognized as official. For the Cau- 
casus the following reforms are prom- 
ised: Progressive emancipation of the na- 
tives; abolition of indirect taxation; a 
Government protectorate, calculated to 
obviate racial conflicts; abolition of cor- 
poral punishment; the grant of Govern- 
ment land to peasants on liberal terms; 
the institution of district banks to facili- 
tate land purchase; abolition of the Holy 
Synod schools managed by popes; com- 
plete freedom of conscience for all Rus- 
sian subjects without denominational dis- 
tinctions, each denomination to be al- 
lowed to have its own ministry and to 
erect churches; the revision of the penal 
code and laws of the empire. The Rus- 
sian liberals and zemstvoists have no con- 
fidence in the Buliguin Committee and 
have refused to — on it. 


The disagreement be- 
tween Germany and 
France about Morocco is 
not yet settled, but the danger of an 
armed conflict, which at one time seemed 
imminent, has apparently passed. 
Premier Rouvier became convinced that 
the strengthening of the German garri- 
sons on the frontier was not a mere bluff 
of the Kaiser, and that the warlike spirit 
manifested in the German army was 
likely to lead to serious consequences. 
French troops were also being massed 
upon the frontier, but the German Em- 
peror let it be known that any further 
preparations for war would be regarded 
by Germany as a menace to her safety, 
so Premier Rouvier decided that he had 
better adopt a conciliatory attitude, at 
least while Russia was in no condition to 
give assistance to her ally. Accordingly 
he dismissed M. Delcassé and assumed 
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himself the direction of Foreign Affairs, 
relinquishing the portfolio of Finance, 
which he had formerly held, to M. Mer- 
lose. He has had repeated conferences 
with Prince von Radolin, the German 
Ambassador at Paris, and has consented 
to an international conference on con- 
dition that the French and German Gov- 
ernments can agree upon the precise 
points to be considered. England has 
sent to the Sultan of Morocco an em- 
phatic refusal to take part in such a con- 
ference, and she has given France such 
resolute support in this crisis as to lead 
to the suspicion that the Anglo-French 
entente is more nearly of the nature of 
an alliance than has been supposed. The 
threatening attitude of Germany may 
have been in part for the purpose of 
developing the extent and character of 
the agreement between the two nations 
most inimical to her. It is probable that 
strong pressure was brought by France 
to induce Russia to consider peace pro- 
posals at this time, when France is in 
need of support against her ancient 
enemy. It must also have become evi- 
dent to the Czar that the Kaiser has not 
been entirely disinterested in urging on 
the war against Japan. These were 
probably the determining influences 
which led to the acceptance of President 
Roosevelt’s invitation. The German Em- 
peror is reported to have taken great 
delight in the commotion caused by his 
visit to Tangier in the “ Hamburg ” and 
to have said: “ The whole world is in 
trouble when I travel.” Austria~-Hun- 
gary and Italy have accepted the invita- 
tion to the conference on Morocco, on 
condition that such a conference is con- 
sidered advisable by the Powers; Spain 
has declined, on the ground that her 
rights are satisfactorily established by 
the recent treaty with France on that 
subject. Count von Tattenbach-Ashold, 
the head of the German Mission to Mo- 
rocco, has apparently secured the full 
confidence of the Sultan, with whom he 
is in frequent consultation since the de- 
parture of the French Mission from the 
capital. He is reported to have secured 
for Germany some important commercial 
privileges, and docking facilities at Tan- 
gier for the Hamburg-American steam- 
ers, 























My First Success 


BY EDWARD GRIEG 


[The following article, by the greatest Norwegian composer, will be of interest to 


all music lovers as well as to the general reader. 


next issue.—EDITOR. ] 


HAVE been asked to give an account, 


of my first success. The question 

seems to me to be such a compli- 
cated one, however, that I am almost 
tempted to say that my first success 
would be a safe passage through this 
ordeal. The subject may be treated from 
many points of view. What success is to 
be considered the first? Is there, in real- 
ity, any such thing as success? Is it 
not always true that when we attain 
something which for the instant appears 
of value the voice of melancholy 
reflection seems to say: It is nothing, 
nothing? It is true that our entrance 
into the world is a success, altho pri- 
marily for that great artist, nature. 
Whether it is also one for us is a ques- 
tion which is open to argument. And 
then the conception of the word success. 
How different it is for different men! 
What another deems success need not 
necessarily spell success for me—and 
conversely. What in general constitutes 
success—if there is such a thing—is the 
most interesting point of the question. 
Is it that which is designated by the 
masses as “ making a fortune ”—is that 
the true, the final success for the artist 
chimself? Or is it a question of satisfying 
an individual whose opinion is valued? 
Is not the essential of success rather that 
which takes place intheartist’s workroom, 
where, as does Ibsen’s Bergmann, he 
opens with his hammer the way to things 
unknown? Is it not the spirit of work 
which causes him to strive to attain and 
fix the things which are passing through 
his mind; is it not the continual search, 
even tho it may result in but the smallest 
outcome, which brings the greatest joy 
to the artist? Or is it childhood with 


its longings, dreams and hopes, all so 
full of poetry, that produces by anticipa- 
‘tion the noblest, most ideal joys of life, 
and hence the greatest internal feeling 
The answers to these ques- 


of success? 





The article will be concluded in our 


tions, be they what they may, cannot, 
however, aid- me in my decision. For 
this reason I shall proceed in another 
way. I shall relate some of my youthful 
experiences, their joys and their sorrows. 
Then I may leave it to the reader to select 
from this mass of material that which, in 
his opinion, constitutes a success. 

In searching my recollections to recall 
the memories of days long past, to find, if 
possible, something that might be con- 
strued as a success, I return instinctively 
to the days of childhood, when life with 
all its possibilities lay before me as one 
continuous success. To that period 
which teems with youths seeking light as 
tho in a labyrinth. Half-forgotten 
memories of childish days overwhelm 
me. Youthful dreams that were never 
realized and ideas which were to have 
been carried out reproach me as does 
“die Knauel” in “ Peer Gynt.” But I 
also recall the vague anticipations of suc- 
cess in which I dared not believe, but 
which have been fulfilled notwithstand- 
ing. Ideas, hopes and dreams crowd up 
before me and seem to whisper: “ Here 
am I—and 1— and I—!” All seék men- 
tion; all would have a part in what 
formed my early success. Not the visible, 
external ones, of which there were but 
few, but those which were invisible, in- 
ternal and taught me to have faith in 
myself. And when I try to attribute 
success to the others, at the expense of 
these, I seem to hear distant reproachful 
wails: “ Will you deny me—and me— 
and me? You surely cannot have the 
heart to do that.” What can I do? 
Leave out all, because they are too trivial 
to be considered? No; that is just what 
I must not do, cannot do, in fact. For 
all these small recognitions and feelings 
of joy have each done their part toward 
the development of my personality. It 
is true that they are no longer regarded 
as successes by my critics of to-day; at 
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that time, however, from my naive 
standpoint, they were of the greatest im- 
portance. I shall then relate what I 
can recall of those early days. In these 
memories, others may also find withme, if 
not successes, at least material for them. 
I could easily go back to my very earliest 
days, for who has such a delicate appre- 
ciation of recognition as a child? It is just 
this delicacy of feeling that the minister 
attributes to the “old Adam.” I would 
prefer to call it the impulse toward 
brightness and sweetness, instead of to- 
ward darkness and bitterness. To the 
extent to which this impulse is satisfied 
in the child depends the future existence 
of the artist, I could mention many small 
triumphs of these years, which had a 
determining influence upon my imagina- 
tion—when, for example, as a small 
boy I obtained permission to attend a 
funeral, and an auction, and observed 
everything so that later I might describe 
my sensations. If I had been forbidden 
to follow these childish instincts, who 
knows but what my imagination might 
have been influenced, even in those early 
days, and turned into another direction, 
away from its true nature. What a feel- 
ing of satisfaction it arouses to recall 
these memories, back to the very begin- 
ning! And why shall I not recall them, 
even the earliest? Why shall I not re- 
call, especially, the mysterious feeling 
of gratification with which I first raised 
my hand to the piano to try to discover 
something—not a melody. Far from it. 
No, a harmony only. First a third, then 
three notes, then four. And finally, with 
both hands. Oh, joy!—five notes, the 
chord of the ninth. 

When I discovered that, my happiness 
was indescribable. That was a success! 
No later one has ever delighted me as 
this. I was about five years old at the 
time. A year later my mother began 
to give me regular lessons on the piano. I 
did not anticipate that disappointment 
awaited me here. It became clear only 
too soon, however, that I was reluctant 
to practice that which must be practiced. 
And my mother was strict, terribly strict, 
and even tho her heart certainly rejoiced 
as I sat there and tried to discover things 
for myself—for it revealed to her the 
artistic temperament—she never allowed 
me to observe it. On the contrary, it was 
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no joking matter to her when I dreamed 
away my time at the piano, time which 
should have been devoted to my task. 
And when I came to the finger exercises 
ard scales and all the other technical 
torments which were the stones pre- 
sented to my childish craving for bread 
she was able to control me, even tho not 
in the room. One day I remember hear- 
ing her voice from the kitchen, where 
she was preparing dinner: “ Tut, Ed- 
vard, F sharp, F sharp, not F!” I was 
completely overwhelmed by her superior- 
ity. If I had followed her directions 
more industriously and implicitly I 
should have been much better for it in 
many ways. But my _ unpardonable 
propensity to dream had even then com- 
menced to produce the same difficulties 
which have pursued me throughout my 
life. If in addition to her instruction I 
had not inherited my mother’s energy I 
would never have succeeded at all in 
passing from dreams to deeds. 

At the same time that I started my 
piano lessons I also began to go to school, 
and I must confess that I was just as lazy 
there as I was with the piano. The suc- 
cesses of that time, which I am going to 
present to you, are not fitted to place me 
in a very favorable light, but they are 
there and must be described. My first 
school was one intended for both boys 
and girls. How vividly one arithmetic 
lesson is recalled to my mind! We were 
all to solve the same example in multi- 
plication, the one finishing first and 
showing himself to be the most excel- 
lent getting the highest mark. My am- 
bition was immediately aroused. Ah, 
thought I, I have the idea; in order to 
finish as quickly as possible I’ll leave out 
all the naughts, for they have no value. 
I was soon convinced that that was de- 
cidedly a success with a question mark; 
in other words, a complete fiasco. It 
taught me a lesson, however, for I 
learned from it to keep the naughts in. 
The fiasco, then, was ultimately the cause 
of an internal success. For this reason 
I shall continue boldly to relate more of 
my fiascos. 

From my tenth year on my parents 
lived on the seigneurial estate “ Landas,” 
which is situated a few miles from Ber- 
gen. Every morning, with my older 
brother, I had to go to school through 
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the famous Bergenser-Landregen. It 
was during this walk that I planned— 
as I thought—a very clever trick. It 
was the rule of the school that no pupil 
who came late could enter the class be- 
fore the end of the first hour. Every 
rainy day then—and that was pretty 
often—when I happened to be totally 
unprepared, I would arrange it so that 
I came not only a little late, but would 
remain outside in the street under a 
leader pipe, until I was soaked through 
and through. When I was finally allowed 
to enter the class, small streams of water 
would be running off my clothes to the 
floor, so that for my own sake as well 
as for that of my fellows, the teacher 
would send me home to change my 
clothes. Owing to the long distance this 
was practically an excuse from attending 
all the morning classes. That I suc- 
ceeded often with this scheme may well 
be imagined; but, alas, once I carried it 
too far when I entered soaked to the 
skin, altho it had rained but little. This, 
of course, aroused suspicion and caused 
me to be watched, so that one fine day 
I was caught and became intimately ac- 
quainted with the “switch.” Again a 
fiasco! But my experience was the richer 
for it—in other words, another suc- 
cess—even tho negative—yes, almost a 
criminal success. For what is it but the 
criminal nature of man which is shown 
by the increasing foolhardiness which 
ends in the arms of the law? I may say 
here in excuse that my life in school was 
terribly unsympathetic, the materialism, 
the roughness, the coldness were all so 
contrary to my own nature that I tried 
with all my power to be released from 
it, if but for a short time. And to-day, 
in looking back, I see that the child was 
not so much to blame; at least as much 
should fall upon the school itself. At 
that time, indeed, school seemed to me 
to be utter misery, and I could not under- 
stand the necessity of thus tormenting 
children. I have not the slightest doubt 
that school developed in me everything 
that was bad and left the good untouched. 

But to return to my fiascos. I recall 
that I was not very exact as to the 
names in history and geography, and that 
my teacher when he called upon me 
usually said: “ Now, you nametwister.” 
And I cannot say I enjoyed the title. One 
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day when I had answered even worse 
than usual he wrote on my report: 
“You poor Edvard, how burdened you 
will be on your return to Landas, with 
your heavy raincoat, your pile of books 
and in addition a great big four (a very 
bad mark), and, notwithstanding this, 
must climb the steep hill to Landas!” 
He made it appear to me, so realistic 
were his words, as if I had indeed a 
whole world to carry. To be laughed at 
thus, before the whole class, was no 
enviable success. But then a negative 
success is always more unpleasant than 
the other kind. At another time in the 
German class I translated, much to the 
joy of the class, “der gemeine Hol- 
lunder” as “der gemenie Hollander.” 
And in the English lesson I once said 
that kalbsbraten (roast veal) was “ beef 
of veal” in English. The teacher burst 
into laughter and cried: “Go home and 
tell your father” (he was English Con- 
sul) “ that kalbsbraten is ‘ beef of veal.’ ” 
I blushed with shame. That was a terri- 
ble setback and one which reduced my 
faith in my own capabilities, both at 
school and at home, where my stupidity 
was soon reported by some friendly soul. 
By good fortune, however, I soon ob- 
tained consolation in the same class. We 
had encountered the word “ requiem ” in 
the text, and the teacher asked if any 
one could give him the name of the cele- 
brated composer who had written a piece 
of sacred music under this title. Nobody 
replied until in a low tone I answered: 
“Mozart.” The entire class stared at 
me as if I were a strange and mysterious 
being. That I considered a success. But 
I saw immediately that it boded ill for 
me, and I very soon found my fears to 
be well grounded. The class did not 
like—as is so often the case—to have 
such a being among them, and from 
then on followed me in the streets with 
the taunt: “See, here comes Mosak.” 
“Mosak ” followed me even in the dis- 
tance, after I had eluded my tormenters 
by slipping down a side street. I felt this 
as a terrible injustice and looked upon 
myself as a martyr. But little more was 
needed to cause me to hate my school- 
fellows, and it is certain that I withdrew 
myself as much as possible from most 
of them. 

As is obvious, my school successes 


eacly 
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were not as a rule of the flattering kind. 
There were exceptions, however, which 
brightened my existence like a ray of 
sunlight. In the singing class, for ex- 
ample, everything went smoothly. One 
day when we were being examined in 
the scales, not one of the thirty in the 
class knew much about them, but I knew 
all. Finally the teacher (a kindly old 
Czech, called Schediwy) said: “I will 
not give out any marks, but Grieg was 
the best.” I was the lion of the day 
and enjoyed the situation. 

And I must not forget to mention one 
success which I had in an examination. 
At that time we had a very intelligent 
teacher of history, who did not require 
us to learn the lesson verbatim, but al- 
lowed us to relate the events in our own 
words. It happened that for a time I 
was forced to remain away from school 
on account of trouble with my eyes. I 
never learned my lessons then and did 
not notice that any loss was apparent. 
My father thought otherwise, however, 
and later made me study from that point 


And 


at which I had stopped at school. 
that was not enough; he forced me to 
learn the history of Louis XIV com- 
pletely, and then repeat it to him word 


for word as it was in the book. It was 
an unpleasant task, but I was in a trap 
and could not escape it. I may say 
that I obtained a very exact knowledge 
of Louis XIV, altho that was the only 
part of history with which I was familiar. 
The day of the examination arrived. Just 
before it began, one of the boys amused 
himself by predicting the part of history 
upon which each of us would be ques- 
tioned. His method was very simple; 
he opened the book at random, and con- 
sidered the portion which appeared as 
the “fate” of that boy. For me he 
predicted the time of Louis XIV. “ Yes,” 
said I, “that would suit me perfectly,” 
and related to them how I had had to 
learn all that for my father. The boy 
was just about to make another predic- 
tion, when the teacher made his appear- 
ance. I was one of the first called out. 
The teacher sat as usual with his chair 
resting on a single leg and rode, as it 
were, backward and forward while he 
turned the pages of the book to find 
something with which to catch me. There 
was a long, painful silence. Finally he 
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said: “Tell me something of Louis 
XIV.” I heard half-suppressed giggles 
from the corners. Heaven only knows 
how I must have looked, at least a head 
taller I think, as I started. The words 
came gushing out like water from a 
spigot when the key is turned. The 
flow of words continued without a break ; 
no word was left out, for all seemed 
absolutely fixed in my memory. The 
teacher was dumb with astonishment and 
seemed unwilling to believe his ears, but 
the facts had spoken and there was noth- 
ing with which he could find fault. 
Once more he turned to the book; once 
more he rode on the single chair leg. A 
cold sweat of agony broke out on my 
forehead ; it was impossible to have such 
luck again. But my good angel did not 
desert me. “Can you tell me the names 
of the generals of Catharine II who were 
on the Black Sea?” With a loud voice 
I replied: “ The Generals Greigh and 
Elphinstone.” These names had seemed 
chiseled in my memory since the time 
my father had said that the arms of our 
family, upon which there is a ship, in- 
dicate in all probability that the founder 
of our race was the Scottish Admiral 
Greigh. The teacher closed the book: 
“Correct, for this you should get a one 
with a star, but in consideration of your 
work for the year you must be satisfied 
with one and a half.” I was more than 
satisfied; I was as proud as a general 
who had won a victory. I almost believe 
that this was the greatest success of my 
entire school life, and the more disgrace 
it is to me that its real value was so 
small. This success convinced me of the 
truth of what the great Norwegian states- 
man, Johan Sverdrup once said in the 
Storthing: “One must have luck; there 
is nothing more unfortunate than a 
statesman who has lost his luck.” 

» It happened finally that one day—I 
was between twelve and thirteen years 
old—I brought to school with me a music 
book, in which I had been writing, and 
on the cover of which was printed in 
large letters: Variations of a German 
Melody, by Edvard Grieg, Opus I. I 
wanted to show this to a school friend. 
But what happened? In the middle of 
the German lesson this same comrade 
began to murmur some unintelligible 
words which attracted th <‘‘ention of the 
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teacher: “ What is the matter, what are 
you saying?” he asked. Again the con- 
fused murmur, again the question, and 
then it came: “ Grieg has.” “ What do 
you mean, what has Grieg done now?” 
“Grieg has composed something.” The 
teacher, who for reasons I have related, 
had very good grounds for not favoring 
me, arose and came toward me, and 
the, taking the music book out of my 
hands, said in an ironical tone: “ Ah, the 
fellow is musical, the fellow composes. 
That is indeed extraordinary.” Then 
going to the door of the next class room 
he called the teacher to him, saying: 
“You can see something worth seeing 
here, this little fellow composes.” Both 
teachers glanced over the music book in 
an interested way, while there was a 
general stir in the two rooms. I already 
felt certain of a great success, but that 
I found should never be counted upon 
too soon. For scarcely had the visitor 


left the room than suddenly changing his 
tactics, the teacher grasped me by the 
hair until everything became black be- 
fore me, and in a gruff tone, said: “ An- 


other time bring your German dictionary 
with you and leave this nonsense at 
home.” Oh, dear! To be so near the 
summit of earthly happiness and then to 
fall so suddenly into the depths. How 
often in later life has the same thing 
happened to me, and in each case it has 
forcibly recalled that first time. 

Opposite the schoolhouse there lived 
a young lieutenant, who was a passionate 
lover of music and a clever pianist. To 
him I went for comfort, showing him my 
attempts at composition; and he was so 
much interested in them that he asked 
me always to give him copies of them. 
That was a success of which I was not a 
little proud. Luckily, tho, I succeeded 
later in getting the copies back, that they 
might be consigned to the waste basket 
where they belonged. I have often 
thought with gratitude of my friend the 
lieutenant (who later became a general) 
for the encouraging attention he gave to 
my first productions. To my childish 
mind it was indeed a pleasant contrast to 
the cuffs and taunts from which I suf- 
fered at school. 

At that time I had no idea of becom- 
ing an artist, and when the idea did 
occur to me I put it aside immediately 
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as something unattainable. When asked 
what I intended to be I always answered: 
“A minister.” To be a_black-coated 
pastor attracted my fancy more power- 
fully than I can describe with words. To 
be able to preach or speak before a listen- 
ing multitude seemed to me to be some- 
thing very high indeed. To be a prophet, 
a preacher, that was what I desired. And 
for that reason I continually declaimed 
to my poor parents and sisters. I knew 
all the poems in my reading book, and 
when my father wished to rest in his arm 
chair after dinner I would never leave 
him in peace, but placing myself behind 
a chair—which was to represent my 
pulpit—I would declaim without regard 
for anything. At the same time I would 
watch my father. Altho he apparently 
slept lightly, from time to time it would 
seem to me that he laughed a very little; 
and that made me happy. That was a 
recognition for me, and how I could 
torment him without end! “Only one 
more poem!” “No, that is certainly 
enough.” “But just one little one!” 
Yes, even childish ambition knows the 
joyous sensation which results from giv- 
ing “ pleasure.” 

The conclusion of my school days, and 
with it my departure from home, came 
even sooner than I had anticipated. I 
was almost fifteen years old, but still far 
removed from the highest class, when 
one day during the summer a horseman 
came galloping along the road to 
Landas. He arrived at the door, and, 
drawing up his fiery Arab, sprang off. 
It was he, the god of whom I had 
dreamed but never seen. It was Ole 
dull. It did not seem right to me that 
this god should dismount thus, all with- 
out ceremony, and behave like an or- 
dinary man, walking into the room and 
greeting us all with a smile. I remember 
vividly that an electric thrill seemed to 
go through me as his hand touched mine. 
Sut then when this god condescended to 
jest it was clear to meé—much to my 
silent sorrow—that he was no more than 
a man. His violin, unfortunately, he 
had not brought with him; but he could 
talk, and that he did. We listened, speech- 
less to the hair-raising tales of his travels 
in America. That was something for 
my childish imagination. But when he 
heard that I composed nothing would do 
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but that I should go to the piano, not- 
withstanding all my entreaties. I cannot 
conceive what Ole Bull could find in my 
naive execution, but he became grave 
and talked in low tones to my parents. 
Whatever was said, it certainly was not 
unfavorable to me, for coming to me, 
with one of his characteristic playful 
shakes, Ole Bull said: “ You shall go to 
Leipzig and become an artist!” All 
looked at me affectionately, and as for 
me I understood nothing but that a good 
fairy stroked my cheek and I was happy. 
And my good parents! Without an in- 
stant’s hesitation or objection all was 
settled, and to me it seemed the most 
natural thing in the world. How much 
gratitude I owed to my parents plus Ole 
Bull I realized only later. I was under 
the spell of enchantment and there was 
no room for aught else. But stay! Am- 
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bition was also there, that I cannot deny ; 
and ambition is apparently very promi- 


nent among the ingredients which go to 


make up that complex salad which we 
call the “ artist.” But I was unconscious 
of its whispers. A success? Yes, but 
what will the reader think about it? 
Have I the right to consider this a suc- 
cess? At any rate I do, with or without 
permission, and with it I conclude the list 
of my more or less honorable successes 
of my school days. Since I was to 
relate my first success, an internal voice 
seems to tell me that I must continue my 
search still further. That, however, 
carries me to the Leipzig Conservatory, 
where I was sent a few months after 
Ole Bull’s visit to Landas. It was not 
by accident that I used the phrase “ was 
sent,” for I felt, indeed, as if I were but 
a bundle of dreams. 
NorpsvaNnD, BERGEN, Norway. 
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The Slums’ Point of View 


BY OWEN KILDARE 


(Mr. Kildare’s life has been strange; the miracle which regenerated him stranger. 
A Bowery waif, he was adopted by an Irish couple living in a Catherine Street tenement. 
He lived with them till he was nine years old; then the bad conditions of his life 
forced him into the street. He became a newsboy. From that time on he lived a hand- 
to-mouth existence. He was a prize-fighter of some fame; a “bouncer” and “ beer- 
slinger’’ in Bowery dives; ‘‘a lump of useless clay,” as he describes himself. When 
thirty years old he met, in a curious way, a pure little woman, an East Side school 
teacher, who kindled within him the spark of ambition. In the ten years that have 
passed he has fought, through sorrow and pain, against mighty odds, until to-day he is 


a successful author and playwright. 


The publication of his life story, ‘““‘My Mamie 


Rose,” brought to him over five thousand letters of praise and good-will.—Ep1rTor. ] 


AVING spent practically all my life 
in the tenement locality and hav- 
ing watched for many years the 

spread of the liberal and educational 
tendencies among my people, I could not 
fail to be struck by a certain palpable 
oversight on the part of the many profes- 
sional and volunteer educators and 
philanthropists who have invaded our 
precincts with the best intent. Perhaps 
I am wrong in my observation and de- 
duction, or, perhaps, if this oversight 
exists it is intentional and for good 
reasons. However, being of the belief 
that an honest opinion is always worthy 
of a hearing, I will state my case and 
am only too willing to be proven wrong. 


You see, we—the under-dogs—have not 
many opportunities to express ourselves. 
Labor disputes are arbitrated, capital is 
always willing to meet its employees at 
the conference table, but philanthropy 
and pauperism have not yet reached that 
degree of mutual co-operation. As it is, 
philanthropy is active, pauperism is pas- 
sive; one prescribes, the other takes the 
medicine without doubting or caring 
much very much for its efficiency. And 
there is good reason for arbitration in 
our lowest social strata. Do you think 
it would hurt sociological endeavor to 
have the “other side” express its opin- 
ion concerning certain phases of it? To 
effect speedy cures the concurrence of the 
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patient is most helpful and a parliament 
of paupers and philanthropists, while 


bringing a better understanding and re-. 


moving many prejudices, will create new 
perspectives and will prove the absolute 
futility of exploiting many pet theories. 
We—the under-dogs—have no sufficient 
say in this matter. The man who can 
twist an old doctrine into a new shape 
and can find a dozen followers can have 
columns for the utterance of his new- 
fangled philosophy and is almost driven 
into the assumption that he is the long 
expected prophet. (I have read some of 
these essays and have. 
too, met some of the 
writers. They are re- 
markable — both, the 
articles and the writ- 
ers.) But we, the 
swallowers of the 
homeepathic ard _allo- 
pathic doses of social 
medicine, have to keep 
silent, and it is but 
rarely that one of us— 
as I in this case—has 
the chance to say or 
write something con- 
cerning the conditions 
prevalent among us, 
only to have his say 
ridiculed or ballooned 
by inflated statements. 

As I and many of 
us of the tenements see 
it, all the trained, sci- 
entific and_ religious 
endeavors in the slums 
have, after all, the one 
object: to teach us the 
art and science of life, of leading honest, 
pure and wholesome lives. I have not 
yet heard even the most radical express 
the opinion that such lives can be lived 
without the foundation of a home. And 
homes down our way are still things of 
horror. You know what they are physic- 
ally; not a day passes without having 
such a “home” pictured in all its 
hideous detail in print. That they are 
bad is also further proven by the spas- 
modic movements to furnish other dwell- 
ing places for those now herded in 
tenements, and by the daily invasions 
of women, who teach the essential 
features which make an orderly home. 
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But what about the home spirit, the 
home life? Can you expect to make an 
ideal home out of a household in which 
the wife, son and daughter are constant- 
ly exposed to the best influences and the 
father is absolutely neglected? What, 
then, is done for the fathers? 

About two years ago, following one 
of my stories in a monthly periodical, in 
which I told of the slowly awakening 
desire for broader education among the 
younger of a certain class of my people, 
another writer contributed an article in- 
dorsing and improving on me. The pic- 
ture gracing the first 
page of his article was 
that of an Italian la- 
borer, who was being 
taught the rudiments 
of writing and spelling 
by his little son, a pupil 
of the public school. I 
liked the picture and 
the story because it 
was true—but only to 
a limited extent. Were 
these evening sessions 
of father and son the 
usual custom no stories 
would be written about 
them and they are only 
remarkable because of 
their exception. As it 
is, most homes are de- 
serted during the even- 
ing hours. 

The breadwinners of 
the family, not at all 
properly sustained by 
their noon lunch 
(there’s something to 
write about, that noon lunch), hur- 
riedly swallow supper. If of the 
“advanced ” order, the children, and - 
even the mother, quickly adorn 
themselves for presentation at class, set- 
tlement, club or lecture; if of the “ old” 
order, the mother goes out to do her 
shopping and gossiping, the daughter 
hastens to meet her “ steady,” and the 
son joins his particular “ gang” at its 
corner. And the father? Well, he is 
tired and can enjoy his leisure. I cannot 
speak for other localities, but I know 
that the boy with hoof and horns is al- 
ways waiting for these leisure hours and 
never misses an opportunity to “ get next 
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to the old man.” Our evening journals 
have become such fashion and etiquet 
teachers, not mentioning their beauty 
hints, that the “old man” finds very 
little reading in them, unless he wishes 
to help his wife and daughter by select- 
ing some pattern for them. What shall 
he do after reading his paper? Where 
can he go? Of course there is the saloon, 
but, almost more than the saloons, the 
political ward clubs are bidding for his 
attendance—and are we not trying to 
keep the “ old man” away from the real 
thing in devils? 

And right here we have a striking 
commentary on the situation. The ward 
politician, always close to his people, if 
not of them, has long ago recognized the 
spirit of gregariousness among the 
fathers and utilizes it most mightily. He 
is the only one who offers to the tired 
men of the tenement a more or less 
pleasant “hang out” for the evening. 
He does not advertise his club, does not 
ask for donations or subscriptions, altho 
membership fees have to be paid, and 
seems to have no trouble in engineering 
his enterprise. This the politician, whom 
we blame for most of our discouraging 
conditions, does because he knows the 
minds and inclinations of the people, to 
whom, through our apathy, he stands in 
a wrongly paternal position. 

In speaking of this subject to others 
I have been told that a home, improved 
in tone by “advanced” mothers and 
children, cannot fail to reform the father. 
I hope there is enough evidence to prove 
that assertion; I so far have failed to 
see it. It is difficult to consider this 
without taking each nationality and race 
of the slums separately, yet I have found 
in the cases which have come under my 
observation that the fathers are either 
treated with mild and condescending 
contempt, or are shown that they are a 
cause of shame to their progeny, or are 
practically driven from the house. A 
greed for learning and advancement has 
sprung up which has usurped many 
home functions. I know that every night 
in the week, Sundays included, the 
father can go to a club. But we should 
not forget that most of these men, old, 
or at least middle-aged, have spent 
most of their lives in the home country, 
have still the old notions, are tired with 
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everlasting struggling and can scarcely 
be expected to find the right recreation 
at the noisy, dissertative and radical 
meetings conducted by the leaders of the 
proletariat. The fathers have lost the 
faculty of becoming feverish on short 
notice. They have their experience be- 
hind them, and now, less aggressive 
than their sons, they long for quieter 
diversion. Yet they still can reason and 
see, and they wonder why the great lead- 
ers, the talkers, the prophets, are so 
singularly absent on the day when they 
are most needed—the day of the ballot. 

If any lasting or intelligent efforts 
have been made to fertilize the leisure 
hours of the grown men of the tenements 
they have escaped my notice. On the 
other hand, I know of several well 
meant, well planned and then ill fated 
attempts to rectify the present state of 
affairs. They failed mostly because of 
external reasons. 

It seems to be very hard for those 
who come to the slums to understand 
that the period of transition cannot be 
accomplished in a day. Workers in 
rescue missions feel deeply discouraged 
when hearing that a promising convert 
of the night before—promising on ac- 
count of his abject dilapidation—and 
converted by the weird and frenzied 
harangue of some theological privateer, 
not forgetting the bed or meal ticket, has 
“ slid back again” on the following day. 
I yield to no one in my loyalty to the 
good, old-fashioned religion, but I hate 
to have lived in sin, wickedness and 
crime a lifetime and then depend on the 
version of His Word as offered in those 
missions to drag me from the mire of 


. years and place me immediately and se- 


curely on the soundest Rock of Ages. 
It is forgotten that these wrecked men 
are mentally deranged by organic or 
nervous disorders and that they cannot 
become the equals of the lesser saints in 
the twinkling of an eye. 

In a similar degree we find this same 
drawback in other instances. A few years 
ago a number of splendid women opened 
a “Tea Parlor—For Men Only.” It 
met with instantaneous success. The 
place was filled from its regular opening 
hour, 10 a.m. (we have few bankers or 
men with banking hours down my way), 
until the closing time, 9 o’clock. I went 
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there on the third day after its opening. 
The twenty-three men present, with one 
curious exception, were from the Bow- 
ery lodging houses, seven blocks distant, 
every one of them a professional pauper 
and only fit for the workhouse or jail. 
The men, the fathers of the immediate 
neighborhood, did not hear of the exist- 
ence of the place until about a week later. 
And why not? Nicely printed bills stat- 
ing that a place where men of the neigh- 
borhood and their sons could assemble 
for social intercourse having been 
deemed desirable, it had been provided, 
and “you are cordially invited,” were 
distributed in every lodging house on the 
3owery. But the fathers were again 
forgotten. Some of them went eventually 
to look at the place, or even to enter, 
but very few went the second time. The 
place oozed an unnatural, sterilized kind- 
ness and the appointments were absolute- 
ly ridiculous from the standpoint of the 
men. We learn slowly, we grown-ups, 


yet our ballots count as much. 
Then there was that club, started with 
the most sublime proposition of found- 


ing a place for “all sorts and conditions 
of men.” Confession is good for the 
soul—and I was one of the dreamers. 
Ah, we dreamed and fabled of a better 
understanding, how capitalist and sweat- 
shop worker would meet to enjoy equal 
privileges, how we would be but men, 
facing one another on the level of 
our conscience. Alas! before we were 
fairly started it was decided by the pow- 
ers that we—not the capitalists—could 
not govern ourselves and we were pro- 
vided with necessary and advisable re- 
strictions. Members were invited, even 
sought. They came in hordes; there- 
fore care had to be taken in their selec- 
tion. This, by the way, waS an appendix 
to “all sorts and conditions.” Several 
representatives of the leading “ gangs ” 
were asked to become members, but as 
they in one or two evenings could not 
shake off the liberal education of the 
streets, accumulated in many years, they 
were asked to leave. Unfortunately, 
some people come quicker than they 
leave; factions formed; the president, 
famous throughout the world as educator 
and organizer, could not handle the ele- 
ment—and now nothing is left except- 
ing: “ To Let.” 
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The most discouraging feature about 
these movements is that, altho not in- 
tended to be educational and only in- 
tended as social centers, they are almost 
invariably established without consult- 
ing the people of the territory to be bene- 
fited and without being assured that the 
need for such a movement exists there. 
Altho not the best illustration, the much 
mentioned Subway Tavern will make the 
point clearer. In the cleverly managed 
press notices preceding the opening of 
the place a certain divine was quoted as. 
describing the Tavern as a “ place where 
the tired toiler and mechanic could have 
his glass of beer—if he must have it—as 
good as it can be brewed and in as cheer- 
ful surroundings as possible—until we 
shall have real people’s clubs throughout 
our city, yes, throughout our land.” 

That the Subway Tavern did not start 
out rightly and energetically to live up 
to its purpose and that it has utterly 
failed in it those who have been there 
recently and some time ago will admit. 
Above all there was no demand for it 
in that particular locality. Surrounded 
on one side by business and manufactur- 
ing concerns, on the other by an institu- 
tion for children and Police Headquar- 
ters, on the third it is flanked by a row 
of tenements inhabited by Italians, who 
prefer their own saloons, where “ big- 
ger "—and worse—beers are given and 
where more noise is permitted. Depend- 
ing for its day trade on the nearby busi- 
ness houses and headquarters, it is a 
“sight of New York” in the evening, 
visited by gay tourists and sightseers. 
The other fallacies and mistakes of the 
Tavern have been too often discussed 
to receive additional mentioning here. 
However, I would like to quote here a 
man who has lived for over twenty years 
in Elizabeth Street tenements—two 
blocks from the Tavern. 

I asked him his candid opinion of the 
Tavern. He had been to it—once. 

“Oh, I guess it’s all right. Them two 
blocks over there have never been much 
good for the liquor business since the 
high license, but that Tavern ‘ll make 
out all right with all the advertising it 
got and the many swell people that go 
to see it.” 

“But don’t you people of the neigh- 
borhood frequent it?” 
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“ What’ll we do that for? They have 
nothing there that I can’t get better right 
two doors from my house. Besides, 
they’re a company or a corporation, and 
they’re the devil to do business with!” 

“But don’t you think it will have a 
certain influence on the neighborhood? ” 

“Influence? Influence? Are you kid- 
ding me, now?” Yet he grew serious. 
“When I see how them rich people 
spend money to do something for our 
wives and children I take my hat off to 
them; but when they get “bit” for a 
thing like that, when they let every Tom, 
Dick and Harry come along and get 
them to put up money for that kind 
of a thing and think we want it, then I 
know they don’t, or don’t want to, under- 
stand us—and I get discouraged.” 

The point of the above is that many of 
my people on account of the ill advised 
and foolish experiments practiced on the 
slums have lost their faith in the sagac- 
ity and sincerity of the philanthropists. 

Yet, in spite of great obstacles, so 
many things have been made possible 
that I am fain to believe people’s, or at 
least men’s, clubs of the right sort should 
be feasible. Another feature, perhaps at- 
tractive to some investing philanthropist, 
is that they would be self-supporting, 
paying fair interest on the capital. Have 
we not the Mills Houses as glorious ex- 
amples of philanthropic investment! 
Built to pay four, they are now paying 
close on twenty per cent. Yet, with all 
possible appreciation of the boon they 
were to bring, many of us who under- 
stand the true conditions in slums and 
lodging houses would like to see them 
closed to-day. But this being hardly to 
the point, let us return to the practical 
side of the clubs. 

Less than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars would equip club houses or rooms 
for over thirty city wards. A moderate 
membership fee should be fixed. Among 
other sources of revenue would come the 
payment for games, special entertain- 
ments and the rent of the hall for all 
sorts of rieighborhood doings, not forget- 
ting the politicians, who should be only 
too welcome to expound their platforms 
to the club members. The election of 
the first officers and the original starting 
of the club will not be easy, but will re- 
pay early disappointment by continued 
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permanency. Factional disruption, po- 
litical partisanship and other threatening 
dangers should be easily curbed or made 
impossible by careful charter and by- 
laws. Not to be behind the Subway 
Tavern, the selling of drink should be 
left to the option of each individual club. 
Not one of them should be started with 
a bar. By the time the men have suffi- 
cient funds to think about the bar they 
might have outgrown their strongest 
longing for it. If they must have it, let 
them own it and, in part at least, receive 
their money back. 

I have neither the space nor the inten- 
tion to go deeper into the club project at 
this time. But I want to assure you that 
the men can govern themselves and that 
they are ready to spend their leisure 
hours decently. They will not be patron- 
ized and must be handled with the same 
tact exercised with the members of our 
fashionable clubs. Above all, every 
member of the club must be a resident of 
the ward, or, at least, must have a home, 
and the club must not become a “ sight 
of New York ”—not until you will escort 
idle gapers into our houses to show them 
“ how they live.” 

I need not add that I have not the 
training to give you a scientific treatise 
on the subject. But I know what the men 
do now in their leisure hours and what 
they could be made to do. Only too fre- 
quently these men are misjudged. I am 
often astounded on hearing people who 
should know better speak of Bowery 
lodgers as men of the tenements. Less 
than a tenth part of the fifty thousand 
men who sleep, night after night, in 
lodging houses come from the tenements. 
The creatures of the lodging, houses are 
the black sheep of decent families, 
wrecks of their own folly, discarded rela- 
tives, idiots, made that by some domes- 
tic tragedy which unbalanced them; un- 
desirable immigrants, lured here by 
promises of plenty—in a word, they are 
the human junk heap of the country, 
picked up from miles around and heed- 
lessly thrown into the dives and lodging 
houses and left to rot. 

The man of the tenement? Oh, he 
broods and “ dopes” his life away and 
would crack many a joke at the expense 
of his brother, the ox, did he but know 
of him. 
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I cannot rid myself of the opinion that 
the solution of many of our existing evils 
lies in patriotic politics. And what can 
we expect if we leave him, he of the vote, 
absolutely to’ the ward heeler, who, so 
far, seems to be the only one to under- 
stand the “old man”? While it will be 
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very difficult to make saints out of the 
men of my people and while the clubs 
will never accomplish it, the men, 
through the clubs, will gradually come 
out of their lethargy and will come closer 
to their families and their land. 

New York City. 


A Prairie Home 


BY E, P. POWELL 


AuTuor oF **Otp Farm Days,” ‘‘ Toe Country Home,” Etc. 


BUNCH of letters lies before me, 
all claiming an answer; but this 
will be quite out of the question. 

Most of them offer specific difficulties in 
the way of making country homes—dif- 
ficulties that are quite too local for the 
general discussion which I have under- 
taken. One of the more important is 
from a physician who is debarred from 
expensive undertakings in the way of 
horticulture, but whose love of the land 
and its appurtenances overwhelms his 
taste for professional life. He has ob- 
tained a country lot of a few acres, where 
he is already growing his vegetables and 
planting fruit trees. He says: 


“ Your articles have set me to thinking if I 
can do anything better than to study nature 
just as she is and merely take advantage of 
irregularities, slopes, swells and _ swales. 
Clearly I am to let my brook run as a brook, 
and not make a ditch of it. I am also begin- 
ning to see that the trees that nature has 
planted rather irregularly along my line fences 
are some of the best of my property. Until I 
read your articles I was going to cut them 
down. I shall now plant more—oaks, elms, 
maples, lindens, and even the hardhacks are 
doing me good service; that I see. A clus- 
ter of sumachs at a bend in the brook has been 
a thing of beauty in the early autumn, so that 
I crave more of the same kind and nearer at 
hand. Possibly in time my efforts may be 
bent to something of a creative sort—scientific 
cross-breeding.” 


This part of the letter is all right ; only 
do not plant more sumachs. There are 
many more exceedingly beautiful and 
choice bushes growing in your neighbor- 
hood, all demanding attention and rever- 


ence from a nature lover. Make it a 
part of your business to collect all of 
these that you can and group them as 
wisely as you know how. If you make 
mistakes the charm of it is that you are 
all the time a pupil of nature and not a 
master. The world is trying to reveal it- 
self through us, and in the garden and 
orchard and on the lawns it is our busi- 
ness to write out our daily lessons—or at 
least our yearly discoveries. A physician 
practicing in a city or village can do 
nothing better for that wonderful some- 
thing which we call health or wholth— 
wholesomeness—than to practice and en- 
courage others in the practice of garden- 
ing. Get them out of doors and go with 
them as far as you can. 

Turning over the list I find another 
letter from a Methodist Episcopal minis- 
ter and his daughter. They have already 
in possession one of the most beautiful 
properties that the country can afford. 
Both of them believe that they need ad- 
vice. My opinion is that they mostly re- 
quire experience. The daughter writes: 

“We want a pretty, well planted place, one 
which will improve; and as you said in one of 
your articles, we don’t wish to get in such a 
fix as to hinder natural evolution. We want 
to let nature have a hand in the job. We are 
twelve hundred feet above:the sea level, and 
the landscape nobody can rob us of.” 


I am quite sure that these people will 
be abundantly able to work out their own 
problem. The sketch which they send me 
shows that they are working with brains; 
that is quite enough; and this is reply 
enough. 
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This article shall deal mainly with a 
letter from a Western girl, who writes: 


“T am greatly interested in your articles in 
THE INDEPENDENT about making country 
homes. Every one of your contributions so 
far has been concerning places with hills and 
brooks—not one line about prairie homes. I 
have one hundred and sixty acres in Chris- 
tian County, IIl., where the soil is very pro- 
ductive, but the ground absolutely level. I 
have thought that maybe some of your books 
or magazine articles might be of help to me 
in planning for the buildings and in making 
the grounds as pleasant as possible. Can you 
tell me of some one to whom I can send such 
plans as I have, and have them returned to 
me with suggestions that will enable me to 
make yearly improvements? ” 


It surely is a fact that when we go 
from the East to the West we not only 
leave the hills and brooks, but we have to 
learn over nearly all the arts of garden- 
ing and orcharding, and in general of 
making a living. The sun burns more 
steadily, with fewer clouds to interrupt 
the beams. Yet with good culture and 
common sense planting nature responds 
superbly with flowers and fruit. I am 


sorry to say that when I lived in the 
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West I found very few beautiful prairie 
homes. Perhaps there is something in 
the gurgling of brooks and in the vision 
of far off spreading landscapes that 
makes not only poems in our souls, but 
compels us to write poems on the sods. 
Notwithstanding the absence of much 
of the material which we use so freely in 
making beautiful country homes in the 
Eastern States, and, again, in the far 
Western, a prairie home may be made 
to be very beautiful. Windbreaks are 
even more important there than else- 
where—indeed, you can do nothing with- 
out them. Your first aim must be to cre- 
ate diversity, and this must be accom- 
plished mainly with trees and hedges. I 
know the charm of an Eastern orchard, 
but there is a certain peacefulness under 
the trees of a prairie orchard that is in- 
describable. In the second place, you 
must have living arbors and pleasant 
walks. That which will draw the eye is 
not a distant landscape, but something 
near at hand. You must make a great 
deal of small things. I think that in 
these Western homesteads it is necessary 
to mingle fruit and flowers more freely. 








A PRAIRIE HOME 


In Michigan I bordered my flower beds 
with strawberries. Then just before sun- 
set I opened my garden gates and re- 
ceived my parishioners. They knew the 
hour when I would be there, and it was 
delightful to sit on the sod couches and 
eat strawberries out of hand. To make 
all that I could of it and get the most out 
of it I constituted the group a commit- 
tee of judges who should carefully test 
the different sorts and report to me their 
investigations. The one absolute require- 
ment of a-home on the prairies is trees, 
trees, and then more trees. The object is 
relief and peace. We must break up mo- 
notony in some way, and then the spirit 
of peace easily broods on the orchard or 
garden. 

The use of hedges is an absolute ne- 
cessity, and you must grow them large 
enough to allow the imagination to be- 
lieve that there is something else the 
other side than more prairie. Connected 
with these living arbors of evergreen 
help decidedly in the way of creating di- 
versity. We must make more of pleas- 
ant walks, while flower beds may be mul- 
tiplied without limit. In other words, 


your garden must be approximately that 
which is popular in France, rather than 
that which we approve among our East- 


ern hills. You must go from fruit tree 
to flower bed, and wherever you turn 
must find something of interest, sufficient 
to compensate in part for the absence of 
distant scenery. Standing on an Eastern 
hillside we look over a valley which na- 
_ ture has planted and which remains a 
garden, however much man may cut or 
plant; but on these level swards of the 
West nature works very differently, and 
we must do likewise. She multiplies 
flowers without any restraint, and it is 
underfoot that we find our landscape. 
Trees and flowers, these are the mate- 
rials which she gives us to work with. 
Always plant trees and shrubs, and then 
more trees and shrubs. 

One more thing you can do that can- 
not be so freely indulged in in the hilly 
States: you can make vast spreads of 
special flowers. I think I have seen a 
quarter of an acre of cardinal flowers, 
all in one mass, on a wet prairie. And 
then the cypripediums and the gentians, 
how they do love to look into each other’s 
eyes and gossip all along the ditch sides 
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—for while lacking the playful brooks 
you can get ditches and you can make 
them very beautiful—more artificial than 
a brook but still gorgeous. There are 
few prairie homesteads that cannot 
either find or create a spot where cypri- 
pediums will be perfectly happy. It is 
not necessary, however, to confine this 
bedding to native plants. I found in my 
Michigan garden that lantanas and dah- 
lias and roses could be used in extenso. 
{ used to surround them with closely 
growing shrubs or even hedges of ever- 
green kept about two or three feet in 
hight. Many of the bedding plants of 
the East will, however, need more shade 
in the West, such as fuchias, begonias 
and ferns. The abutilon will do well in 
the drying heat, and the salvia I have 
never seen in such glory as when grown 
on the prairies. 

In Missouri, where there is little sum- 
mer rain, I found no plant comparable 
with the geranium, and this I recommend 
to you anywhere on the prairies. It will 
stand more drought than any other bed- 
ding plart, and continue a profusion of 
blossoms. If, however, you do not care 
to shoulder the expense of bedding 
plants, be sure you will find enough wild 
flowers to fill up your garden. Among 
these I used to grow the lupines, the 
primroses, bleeding heart and its rela- 
tives. There are hundreds of beautiful 
things put down like a carpet on the 
prairie land. But I found especially rich 
collections wherever there happened to 
be a wet swale. The shrubs are more in 
number and I think richer in beauty than 
those that I find along our forest edges 
in New York. But mulch everything. 
I found it absolutely necessary to cover 
the feet of my rose bushes, and equally 
needful to put a few handfuls of mulch 
about every aster or petunia. 

Carrying out this idea of planting 
more beds of flowers, and relying more 
upon art, you will find that you have 
growing under your charge a number of 
flower beds that in an Eastern garden 
would be superfluous. In Michigan I 
had upon less than two acres eighty beds, 
with walks ‘about as dainty and delight- 
ful as you would find in a Japanese gar- 
den. But then, as pastor of a busy 
church, where young people were spe- 
cially at home, I assigned to several of 
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my church boys a bed where each could 
cultivate what flowers he chose—of 
course, under some supervision. I am 
quite sure that that garden did a good 
deal of preaching of just the right sort. 
It was delightful for the lads to hunt up 
their pastor and take a mile’s walk for 
a couple of hours of co-operative gar- 
dening. I read Froebel with pleasant 
recollections where he says: 


“Thus may father and son, teacher and 
pupil, parent and child walk together in one 
great living universe. Let us observe, lead 
our pupils to observe, and so render them 
and ourselves alike conscious of the real 
meaning of what is about us.” 


I believe with Hodge that 

“No one can love nature and not love its 
Author; and if we can find a nature-study we 
shall be laying the surest possible foundation 
for religious character. The child that plants 
a seed or cares for the life of an animal is 
working hand in hand with nature and the 
Creator, and what higher religious develop- 
ment can we desire than that he become the 
reflected image of God?” 


If I were young enough to again take 
up the work of a pastor I would have 
more of my flock at work in a great big 
garden. Each one should work out his 
own individuality, confident that he 
would work into it much of the individ- 
uality of the flowers. But what I want 
to get at is that you can make your big 
garden a big part of your family life. 
Boys and girls that would get very sick 
of barnyards and plowed fields will get 
immensely attached to a _ flower-sur- 
rounded homestead. And all their lives, 
if compelled to leave such a home, they 
will think of it and long for one like it 
till they get it. 

The prairie is not the natural home of 
a lot of our most charming birds, but the 
soil is full of that sort of life which mod- 
ern science teaches us to investigate. I 
shall never forget the earnest appeal: of 
a girl of fifteen who said to me: “ Do 
please make Will go straight home from 
Sunday school. He stops to poke under 
every old piece of plank, lifts the stones, 
and even pulls up the plank sidewalk, 
hunting bugs and everything else that is 
nasty, until his pockets are full. He 
even puts them in his hat.” I visited 
Will that week to find out what the chap 
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was doing. His room and as much of 
the house as his mother would permit 
were the queerest sort of a museum you 
ever saw—a regular Noah’s Ark of liv- 
ing things. Some were crawling and 
some were hatching. To-day Will is 
one of the most noted entomologists of 
the West. You may also very easily win 
the birds to be at home with you, so soon 
as you have plenty of trees for shade and 
nesting places. The robin is so partial to 
the company of human beings that he 
will find you out very quickly; and, if 
you keep your cats shut up during the 
nesting period, the catbird and the brown 
thrashers, and even the tanagers and 
grosbeaks, will locate with you. Olive 
Thorne: Miller used to say that the spe- 
cial business of the robin was to make 
it possible for human beings to be happy. 
He comes close to our houses and enters 
into a sort of copartnership. I found 
in my Western garden that I could even 
draw to me the wild wood doves, and 
that with gentleness of manners I could 
make them feel quite at home, nesting 
under the eaves of an arbor in a grape 
vine, where I could sit within three feet 
of the nest. 

Among the trees that take to the 
prairie you must never overlook the 
locusts. The tulip tree and the walnut 
are pretty sure to adapt themselves to 
your dark, rich soil. If you want to 
create a cozy corner in your pasture, 
where the cows may lie down in the 
middle of the day, try thorn apples, and 
then let them be grown all over with 
grapevines. Seedling pears make an- 
other first-rate retreat from the burning 
mid-day sun. Hackberries, hawthorns, 
plums, mulberries, crab-apples, dogwoods 
and wild cherries will take right hold to 
make you good windbreaks and hedges. 
The Kentucky coffee tree and the bass- 
wood, or linden, as well as the chestnuts, 
butternuts and hickories, I found could 
be had very freely, and along their edge 
one might plant hazels, pawpaws, bar- 
berries and high bush cranberries. The 
catalpa is hardy and natural to almost 
any section of the Western level lands. 
It is one of the most beautiful of all our 
trees in blossom and in foliage. 

I have never found living on level 
plains so very tedious in the summer. 
It is the winter that makes these dead 






























A SONG 


levels and treeless districts dreary. Be 
sure that your planting takes this into 
account. I would first of all surround 
my house with a plenty of evergreens, 
whatever sort is native to the section or 
grows nearest to the locality. Then I 
would have orchard trees all around me. 
There is no tree in the world that will 
give such a homeful look as the apple, 
even in winter. There is something 
about it, just as there is about a robin 
among birds, that makes it fit to human 
moods and needs. A great deal can be 
made of those shrubs that bear bright 
red berries all winter. Do not be afraid 
to group them in large quantities. Vines 
are useful at all seasons, and grapevines 
are as beautiful in their climbing as they 
are in their fruiting. One of the most 
attractive Western gardens that I ever 
saw was made up as I have described 
above, with lots of walks and flowers; 
but the owner had also collected, from 
far and near, all sorts of stones—some 
fossiliferous and some geologically in- 
teresting, but mostly attractive for their 
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oddity. Such a garden does not grow 
tame as the leaves fall off. 

So you see that your prairie home can 
easily be made a joy and a thing of 
beauty. Do not be afraid to let nature 
play some pranks and carry some things 
back to the wild after you have done 
your planting. I should know that I 
was in Indiana or Michigan, if taken 
there asleep, by the thorns and haws 
covered over by grapevines. No such 
arbors can be manufactured as nature 
creates. Still you will miss the brooks 
more than anything else. You must 
compensate with an artesian well, around 
which you keep basins of water for the 
birds to bathe in. Have an arbor over 
your well. Let it grow almost like a 
thicket, so that underneath it will be 
cool and damp. In other words, let your 
first work be to study nature, and then 
not balk her when she tries to assist you. 
The chief trouble with the prairies is 
that they have been burned over, and 
nature has not been able to do half as 
many fine things there as she would like. 
Cuinton, N. Y. 


A Song of Love 


BY MARY H. LEONARD 


Ir power to speak with angel tongucs were mince 
How like a tinkling cymbal were the sound, 
Or clanging brass if lacking the divine 
Graces of Love that in true hearts abound. 
Tho I to feed the hungry should bestow 


My worldly goods or had the power to move 


The solid mountains, still my soul must glow 
With Love, or profitless it all would prove. 
Love vaunteth not, is seemly, kind and meek, 
Rejoiceth only in the true and pure, 

No envy feels, her own she doth not seek, 
Believeth all things, and can all endure, 

Faith, Hope and Love abide eternally ; 

But surely Love is greatest of the Three. 


RocuesterR, Mass. 











Disarmament and 


Union of Nations 


BY HAYNE DAVIS 


[The following article is particularly timely just now when the annual Peace 
Conference at Lake Mohonk has just closed, for it shows there is no inconsistency in 
working for peace and preparing for war at the same time, and therefore those who work 
for a larger navy and those who strive for international arbitration can logically co-op- 


erate.— EDITOR. ] 
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President’s Standard 


HE advocates of disarmament and 
of limitation of armaments have 
been working along negative lines. 

Those who lay stress on the execution of 
treaties of arbitration and on the creation 
of a Congress of Nations are putting 
forward a positive plan, which is always 
better than to oppose the positive plan of 
some one else. But this is especially 
true of the Peace Movement. To suc- 
ceed it must win the adherence of those 
in the control not of one but of many 
nations. They cannot bé won over to the 
disarmament or limitation of armament 
plans, but even those who favor increased 
naval expenditures for the United States 
are declared advocates of treaties of arbi- 
tration and seem favorable to the idea of 
a Congress of Nations. The hour has 
struck, therefore, for all advocates of 
peace to unite in a campaign for treaties 
of arbitration that give The Hague Court 
jurisdiction and for a Congress of Na- 
tions to supplement this Court. 

Indeed, these things will cause the 
navies of the nations to dwindle in due 
time to a mere International Police Force 
and will therefore effectually accomplish 
disarmament. The Constitution of the 
United States gives convincing proofs 
of this fact. 
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When the States united to form the 
Union they specified that the Federal 
Government should never forbid the in- 
dividual citizen from carrying arms. 
This was done in order to enable the 
States to raise an armed force quickly if 
the Federal Government should ever do 
anything that threatened their rights. 
The States have a right to forbid the 
carrying of arms by individuals, but 
prohibiting the carrying of concealed 
weapons is the present limitation on indi- 
vidual armaments. 

The States agreed to do away with 
their navies, and the United States 
agreed to maintain an adequate one. The 
States agreed to do away with their 
armies, but they reserved the right to 
maintain a militia, and to drill it in time 
of peace, and to appoint the officers of it 
even when called into the service of the 
Federal Government. Why? Because 
the States thought their officers would 
be able to carry the militia under them 
on the side of their State in case the 
Federal Government encroached upon 
the liberties of the States. In addition 
to these things the States enacted that 
the Federal Government guarantee to 
the States perpetually their republican 
form of government, and at the same 
time the Federal Government was for- 
bidden to take a hand in any difficulty 
which arose in any State until called on 
by the State for assistance. 

I held in my hand the other day a 
commission issued by John Jay as Gov- 
ernor of New York and “ Admiral of the 
New York Navy.” Where is the New 
York Navy now? Sunk in the depths 
of the American Constitution. But it 
would be proudly anchored in New York 
Harbor ready to engage the navy of 
Massachusetts or Virginia if the States 
had not formed this Union. 

These historical facts shed a clear light 
on the path to peace. Peace can come 
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only as a result of political organization 
of nations. It can remain only so long 
as the Union of Nations and the con- 
stituent members respect what are re- 
garded as the essential rights of the na- 
tions so united. These things assured, 
disarmament will inevitably follow, and 
in due time peace. But the day of per- 
manent peace will dawn after, not before, 
the organization of a Union of Nations in 
the image and likeness of the United 
States. Then, and not till then, navies 
will vanish from the ocean, leaving a mere 
remnant to serve as an International Po- 
lice Force for execution of the laws and 
judgments of the Congress and Courts of 
the United Nations. 

Unwise advocates of peace may regret 
that the day for beating all swords into 
plowshares and for converting all men- 
of-war into merchantmen has not vet 
fully come, but the wise will remember 
that this day was several thousand years 
away from those who first foresaw and 
prophesied its coming, and we will con- 
gratulate ourselves that it is not far from 
us. When nations give The Hague Court 
the right to summon them before it, and 
create a Congress of Nations to declare 
the law which this Court of the Nations 
must apply, then this prophetic day will 
have dawned upon the world. ~ This 
final consummation in the evolution of 
government must be wrought out in the 
midst of war. In this respect it is no 
different from other Governments, for 
every existing Government has evolved 
itself in the midst of war, and so must 
the last and greatest, the nation’ of na- 
tions. : 

Looking over the field on which the 
war for peace must be fought, we see 
nearly fifty political bodies,each of which 
has heretofore claimed the right to do as 
it pleases in affairs which concern the 
others as well as itself, with the result 
that there is a periodic outbreak of war 
among them. Every one of these bodies 
is founded on the idea of respect for law 
among the units comprising it, whether 
these units are individuals or States. It 
stands to reason, therefore, that nations 
cannot forever practice toward each 
other what is punished within every one 
of them as a heinous crime—, ¢., law- 
lessness. The light of this began to 
dawn as the nineteenth century drew to 
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a close. A Parliament of Nations was 
held in 1898 at the request of Russia. 
The outcome was a declaration by the 
assembled nations that a Court of Arbi- 
tration should be constituted for trial of 
international controversies, “ on the basis 
of respect for law” by the nations. This 
declaration was in itself a great step for- 
ward and was soon followed up by the 
actual organization of a Court of the Na- 
tions and by submission to its judgments. 

“Respect for law” necessitates, how- 
ever, not only a court to apply the law to 
particular controversies, but a suitable 
method for declaring what the law is. 
The law which is recognized by the na- 
tions has grown to a considerable volume 
by common consent. But under the com- 
plicated conditions which modern dis- 
covery has created common consent is 
not a suitable method of adding to or 
amending the law of nations. An as- 
sembly in which this consent can be given 
is imperatively demanded. This has been 
recognized by representatives of prac- 
tically all Europe, assembled at St. Louis 
for the twelfth session of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, when a declaration was 
made in favor of a second Parliament of 
Nations, and this Parliament will soon 
convene, at the close of the Russo-Japa- 
nese War. It will be bound to entertain 
the idea of the Interparliamentary Union 
that such a Parliament should assemble 
periodically to assist in the discovery and 
declaration of those laws which the na- 
tions are to respect. But even if the per- 
manency of this body were not a part of 
the program, the discussions at this sec- 
ond International Parliament would 
doubtless end in a request that a third be 


held, just as a first resulted in a request 


that there should be a second. It is prac- 
tically assured, therefore, that an Assem- 
bly of Nations will be held periodically 
hereafter, whether it is constituted as a 
permanent part of our Governmental sys- 
tem at the coming Conference or at some 
later one. Meanwhile treaties of arbitra- 
tion are being entered into between many 
nations which bind the contracting Pow- 
ers to respect law and judicial decisions 
upon questions included in the treaties. 

Under such conditions some men in 
the Peace Movement and some important 
papers make complaint that President 
Roesevelt’s policy strengthens the hand 








of the war party in all National Parlia- 
ments, because he advocates a powerful 
navy ior the United States. They ignore 
or fail to comprehend the full significance 
of those parts of the President’s Message 
which deal with treaties of arbitration 
and with the call for a Conference of 
the Nations. They fail to comprehend 
the relation between national preparation 
for war and international organization 
for peace. 

As nations are organized on the idea 
of using force to effectuate their will, the 
men in control of a nation can co-operate 
with the advocates of peace only on the 
basis of national preparation for war in 
proportion to the nation’s interest in in- 
ternational affairs. Asking them to do 
otherwise is practically a request that 
they ignore conditions as they exist, and 
act as if that were already accomplished 
for which the advocates for peace are 
now striving. 

If this fact is frankly faced and all who 
want to promote peace through govern- 
mental action will co-operate on this 
basis great strides forward can now be 
made. By calling for a Conference of 
Nations the President has made it pos- 
sible for a permanent Parliament of Na- 
tions to come into being. He may put 
too much stress upon national prepara- 
tion for war and not enough on interna- 
tional organization for the preservation 
of justice and peace. The device on the 
President’s personal flag and on the sil- 
ver money of the country indicates the 
right attitude of this nation at this time 
on these subjects. The olive branch of 
peace is in the right foot of the eagle. 
The arrows of war are in the left. With 


the right hand of strenuous effort and 
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ample money appropriations this nation 
should hold out to others the execution 
of treaties of arbitration and the consti- 
tution of a permanent Congress of Na- 
tions as the real means of establishing 
justice and promoting the welfare of the 
world. Reluctantly this nation should 
make such preparations for war as exist- 
ing conditions require. The outcome will 
show where the President places the 
heaviest weight of his powerful influence. 

This is no time to be overzealous to 
know wherein we differ from those will- 
ing to co-operate in the cause of peace. 
It is a time for all parties in the United 
States Congress and all parties in the 
Peace Movement to hold up the hands of 
the President and of those who are sent 
to the Conference of Nations, and work 
together for treaties of arbitration which 
give The Hague Court jurisdiction, and 
for a Congress of Nations, until these 
things are accomplished. This is a posi- 
tive policy on which all can be united and 
which can and will be successfully car- 
ried out. 

Viewed in every possible light, the 
present conditions in the political world 
should inspire all the advocates of peace 
with new courage and zeal, to be ex- 
pended in work for the constitution of a 
Congress of Nations and for treaties of 
arbitration which give The Hague Court 
jurisdiction. If they will throw all their 
energy into the accomplishment of these 
things, instead of opposing war appro- 
priations, even the advocates of increased 
naval armament will co-operate with 
them, and they will win by the help of 
those whom some of the advocates of 
peace have heretofore felt bound to op- 
pose. 

New York Crry, 



























Fashions in Fiction 


BY MRS, L. H. HARRIS 


E are all mere fashions of the 
eternal man, varying from age 
to age according to prevailing 

ideas and conditions. It follows, there- 
fore, that fiction, a branch of literature 
dependent upon the ups and downs of 
human nature for its inspiration, must 
change with these ever changing heroes 
and heroines. 

Occasionally, to be sure, some one 
retires to his chimney corner and writes 
an idyl, a poesy romance, founded upon 
his own heavenly mindedness rather than 
upon the prevailing apocryphal phases of 
life about him. But such a book is rare 
and it never is read by any one except 
the author’s compassionate friends, be- 
cause it is the man’s own book and does 
not belong to the public any more than 
a hermit belongs to his generation. To 
be in the fashion, a novel must be written 
for everybody. And most of them are. 
One can tell it by the author’s cordial 
hand-clasp with the sensational and the 
obvious, by his literary peddling of popu- 
lar immoralities, by his genius for re- 
producing the passing show of things. 
With him romancing is a business, and 
no one shows more shrewdness in the 
commercial world than he does for trad- 
ing the sins of human nature into fic- 
tion’s fashion. For, be it remembered, 
our sins fetch a better price there than 
our virtues. And they are no longer 
spiritual illiteracies resulting from ig- 
norance, but, according to certain writers 
of fashionable fiction, our old Adamic 
foundation has become the chief corner- 
stone in modern character and the very 
seat of the hero’s unscrupulous intelli- 
gence. “ Belchamber,” an English novel 
just out in this country, is an illustration 
of this dignifying process. The author’s 
literary style fits like a fashionable cloak 
every iniquity of which well-bred, or ill- 
bred, men and women are capable. And 
not one thought is omitted that could 
darken the picture. This is significant 


because the book is so thoroughly intelli- 
gent and so disheartening. It is the curi- 





ous effect which the power of compre- 
hension has upon some people. According 
to their dramatic representations we have 
had a great migration of mind toward 
knowledge, but not toward virtue. They 
make an awful fashion of our shortcom- 
ings because they endow them with grace 
and make them conscientious. They lack 
the originality to conceive of virtue. A 
new fashion in fiction will develop when 
our novelists can portray in terms of 
personality the fact that goodness is so 
inherent in human nature that it is found 
nowhere else. Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith 
in his stories, “ At Close Range,” comes 
nearer than any other author this season 
to the golden mystery of virtue when 
he demonstrates that it is the thing that 
lasts in every man beneath all the phases 
of his evil tendencies. 

Now this brilliant misanthropy has 
been for so long a popular mode in fiction 
that the reaction against it in the revival 
of religious spirituality might have been 
conjecture; but, as a matter of fact, it 
has already begun. 

There has always been a certain 
amount of religious cant in fiction, just 
as we have had the conventional “ church 
life” feature to contend with in Chris- 
tianity. But the better class of authors 
either avoided the subject with agnostical 
indifference or treated religion from a 
rational point of view and often with a 
secular wit that was spiteful rather than 
enlightening. And because this was in a 
way justified by a pharisee phase in hu- 
man nature they neglected the older ele- 
ment of spirituality. Meanwhile, there 
has been much talk in certain quarters 
of a “ great awakening.” A young man 
in Wales confirms the report with a re- 
vival that sweeps the country. Evan- 
gelists have been going through the large 
cities proclaiming the kingdom of heaven 
at hand as if this was an entirely new 
dispensation, a “bargain day” season 
in salvation. But Wales is a_ small 
country, not equal to one little parish on 
the earth’s great heathen surface; and 
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the nomad priest who lives in a “ gospel 
tent” usually affects the emotion more 
than he does the character of a com- 
munity, and so very few have accepted 
the idea that there is really a change in 
the spiritual temperature of the common 
life. Religion has been so talked about, 
so darkened with theology, that we have 
been near forgetting that it is an actual 
experience. But the novelist less than 
any other interpreter of voices can af- 
ford to miss the keynote. A preacher 
may do so and his dogmas survive a 
hundred years, but the writer of fiction 
must square fiction with fact or it ceases 
to be interesting, flattering, to the people 
who read it and see themselves portrayed 
in romantic coloring, and the novelists 
are recognizing the revival of religious 
emotion in the common man. There is 
an element of spirituality in the new 
novels struggling for kinship to that 
which inspired the old hymns. Quiller- 
Couch’s study of the Wesleyan period 
while preparing his story of Hetty 
Wesley has profoundly affected his lit- 
erary understanding of the human char- 
acter, and it has added an anthem phrase 
to his interpretation. He has realized in 
his new story, “ The Shining Ferry,” the 
spontaneity of religious spirituality and 
embodied it as an aspiration in the hearts 
of simple folk. And he has not weak- 
ened the effect by one sentence of modern 
reasoning or explanation. It is an in- 
voluntary express:on of hope which leaps 
from the lips of his men and women like 
the song of birds. And Max Adeler, 
whom every one supposed to be a mere 
humorist, almost surpassed him in “ The 
Quakeress.” Nothing has appeared in 
volumes of sermons or elsewhere which 
is so near to scriptural preaching as 
the discourses delivered by George 
Fotherly at the Friends’ meeting in 
that story. It is not that the author says 
the man believes with awful simplicity 
in the doctrines he proclaimed, but it is 
the impression produced of a faith which 
transcends reason. And the effect upon 
the dully prosaic mind of the reader is 
magical. Again, when religion has been 


made a feature of Occidental literature 
it is either as Christianity, sectarianly 
distinct from the heathen phases of re- 
ligion, or there was an egregious effort 
made to combine it with these, to adul- 
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terate both the pagan and the Christian 
faith with a combination of certain ele- 
ments selected. But in his story of “ The 
Dryad,” just out, Mr. J. Huntly Mc- 
Carthy gives Christianity its poetic rela- 
tionship to these elder creeds, without 
discrediting its reality or detracting from 
its distinctively Christian significance. 
Now this poetic setting of our religion 
has hitherto been neglected in fiction. 
But it is an important development, 
founded upon a profound philosophy of 
the situation. For, whatever may be 
said of his mind, a man’s spirit is formed 
for ideality, and religion must be a poetic 
formula of godliness in him. It can be 
more, in practical demonstration, but it 
must be poetic. The question is, How 
will the general reader, fed now for 
twenty years upon more or less agnos- 
tical fiction, receive this revival of the 
old hymnal Christianity in his romances? 
And that is the test. If he accepts it we 
shall have more of it and the “ great 
awakening ” will sweep in upon him like 
a spring flood along his love channels, 
which is by no means a sacrilegious route 
for heavenly mindedness to take. 

Love is the same always, a sort of 
pagan sanctification which the devout 
and the undevout enjoy alike, but the 
expression of it varies; and nothing un- 
dergoes more radical changes in fiction 
than its sentimental vocabulary and man- 
nerisms. Formerly the hero was in love 
with the heroine when the story began, 
and he said so in a language of honey 
words. Her heart was often in the grave 
with a dead lover, but by dint of much 
kneeling and coaxing he was able to win 
it back, and by, the time we were half 
through the tale she had allowed herself 
to be caught to his bosom in a paroxysm 
of tenderness, on his side, of course. 
The tears hung upon her lashes like 
pearls, and nobody, least of all the guilty 
young man, knew why “ she sobbed con- 
vulsively.” But, anyhow, they married 
and lived in such a state of stupid bliss 
that the author was usually obliged to 
introduce a new pair of lovers to make 
the story long enough. That, however, 
was in the old days when men had not 
lost the art of courtship. Now the man 
and woman meet in the first chapter of a 
modern novel upon an intellectual, or 
social, or industrial, basis that is sup- 
































posed to be equal. Then the author de- 
votes twelve chapters of private confi- 
dences to the reader concerning the 
woman’s matrimonial designs upon the 
man, who is determined to remain unwed. 
But the tendency of the times drives 
them to take a mutual interest in settle- 
ment home work, or to lead a “ strike ” 
together, or to read the same course in 
science. No matter what the man does 
he cannot escape this prevailing woman. 
She enters and remains beside him, she 
makes herself useful and indispensable to 
him; and, altho he hates her very fas- 
cinations, she at last leads him to the 
altar, conquered but sullen—while the 
ingenuous author stands back like a suc- 
cessful stage manager, wipes the per- 
spiration from his brow and winks at the 
disgusted reader. 

And if the manner and speech of love 
are changed, the personality of lovers is 
no less changed. This is a description 
of the heroine of a serial story that ap- 
peared fifty years ago in The Southern 
Literary Messenger, which was then the 
leading magazine in this country: 

“ Fair, yes more than fair, was Nina Hamil- 
ton, and there was more than mere beauty in 
her bright child-like face. The daughter of a 
wealthy and aristocratic Southerner, she in- 
herited the warm impulsive feeling of our 
Southern land, while from her mother she 
derived the almost ethereal beauty of form and 
feature, once the clear marble complexion be- 
longing to Northern climes. With her small 
and well rounded figure she united a grace and 
ease of carriage seldom met with, and her 
face, *twas one of Nature’s masterpieces. Her 
features were delicately molded, and of Grecian 
regularity. The bright blue eye, so speaking 
in its glances, when once seen was not soon 
forgotten, and the smile was one of those 
whose influence all must feel, and as 
you gazed you thought: 

‘The light of love, the purity of grace, 

The mind, the music breathing from her face, 

The heart whose softness harmonized the 
whole; 

And, oh! that eye was in itself a soul.’” 

A most incredible young woman, sure- 
ly, but whatever suggestion there is of 
reality is not sinister, but innocent. It 
is evident that at that time writers of 
fiction had not learned the art of in- 
nuendo when referring to feminine poten- 
tialities. And in those days a reader 


might lay aside his novel with the com- 
fortable assurance that the heroine would 
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be sitting at the beginning of the next 
chapter where he left her, upon the sum- 
mer house seat beside her proper lover. 
But now if he delays an hour to finish 
a modern story he may find the heroine 
has meanwhile eloped with the most re- 
spectable married man in the community 
and that the remaining chapters are 
devoted to showing how happy they are 
in their indecent love and how miserable 
they are in their disgraceful sin. The 
effect is morally distracting. And one 
is curious to know whether the element 
of revived spirituality referred to above 
will survive in such an atmosphere. 

We have the same hills and valleys 
now that we inherited from Adam, but 
the scenic effects in fiction are as com- 
pletely changed as if we had a new 
heaven and a new earth once or twice in 
a century. Not so very long ago the 
author of a story merely said, “It was a 
beautiful morning, Alicia stood within 
the grove awaiting her lover.” No men- 
tion was made of tragic hilltops frowning 
in the background. The boughs above 
her head did not point warningly in any 
direction, as they sometimes do in, say, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps Ward’s novels. 
At the very most there would be a hint 
of rain, a romantic little ‘ thunderhead ” 
in the West to relieve the glare in an 
otherwise too brazen sky. The descrip- 
tions may not have been of natural 
scenery, but at least nobody tried to make 
it supernatural. Now it often happens 
that Nature has nothing to do with that 
portion of the earth’s surface which ap- 
pears in. fiction. We have romantic 
scenery, made up like the plot to suit 
the characters in the tale. There is al- 
ways a body of water shining in this 
kind with two lovers drifting over it in 
a misguided boat. We had an illustra- 
tion of it recently in “ The Clansman ”’; 
for, strange to relate, Mr. Dixon, who 
has a most blood curdling imagination 
when it comes to dispensing historical 
facts, excels in this kindof thing. He 
is the only writer we have now who 
will dare to put a “bosky dell” and a 
“ lovers’ leap” in the same chapter. But 
Mr. Dixon is as gifted in sentimentality 
as he is lacking in esthetic veracity. On 
the other hand, Eden Phillpotts has a 
murderer’s instinct for dealing with 
natural scenery. There is something so 
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threatening and perilous in his Dartmoor 
landscapes that the reader has the sensa- 
tion of carrying his life in his hand as 
he reads. Some female novelists (name- 
less here for prudence’s sake!) who at- 
tempt to produce the same danger-com- 
pelling impression fall ludicrously short 
in the effort. When one of them gets 
the hero out on top of a high mountain 
and casts a storm over the scene so that 
the poor, wet young man may be seen 
in the awful attitude of challenging 
heaven’s thunderbolts it is not so terrible 
as she thinks it is. The sky merely 
gripes. It is apparently too much en- 
gaged with its own sufferings to take a 
forked lightning flash at the daring hero. 
As the description progresses one can 
see that the author grows violent with 
the wind of words, but so far as the 
heavens are concerned it is a forced 
issue. Nature never designs or expects 
that kind of storm. But this class of 
lady novelists never know when they 
have done enough to refresh the land- 
scape. Occasionally one of them will 
borrow an alcoholic simile from a 
drunken poet (without giving him credit 
for his own stormy debauchery in 
words, until she is forced to do so) and 
hurl it into the sky of the tale with as 
much vehemence as if she was Jove’s 
third-cousin and not the obsequious 
underwriter of a dead man’s drunken 
foolishness. 

But if these women take a literary ad- 
vantage of the weather, some men writ- 
ers are equally presumptuous in their 
use of the earth in fiction. Last year 
Charles Marriott made a pedestal of it 
for his heroine, “ Genevra.” He sketched 
into his initial chapter as much of it as 
he could see, and then called upon his 
readers to witness that it had no sig- 
nificance until Genevra herself appeared, 
looking like a red-headed Statue of Lib- 
erty upon the middle elevation. This, 
by the way, is a very old ruse in literature 
for accenting the human. Something 
like it occurs in the first chapter of 
Genesis: May Sinclair explains it in 
“The Divine Fire,” when she says of 
certain writers that “they can’t distin- 
guish between nature and the human 
soul.” And by way of intimating what 
bare nature would be without this infu- 
sion of spirit she gives the following 
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description of a scene in England, but 
which might be upon Saturn or some 
other planet which the eyes of man have 
never consecrated with human compre- 
hension. Looking over MHarmouth 
Valley, 


“they stood in clear air above the fog. It 
had come rolling in from the South, sub- 
merging the cliffs and the town and the valley, 
and now it lay cold and smooth and blue-white 
like the sea under a winter sky! They might 
have been looking down upon some mysterious 
world made before man. No land was to be 
seen save the tops of hills lashed by the torn 
edges of the mist. Westward across the bay 
the peaks of the cliffs showed like a low, flat 
coast, a dull purplish line tormented by a 
livid surf. The flooded valley had become an 
arm of that vague sea. And from under the 
fog, immeasurably far below, there came the 
muffled sound of the mother sea, as if it were 
beating on the invisible floor of the world.” 


Nothing more remote or indifferent to 
life and spirit can be imagined. Mean- 
while, Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new 
novel, “ The Marriage of William Ashe,” 
affords a striking example of the human- 
istic element in descriptions of natural 
scenery. “The April country slipped 
past him like some blanched face to which 
life and color are returning.” The com- 
parison is suggestive, but it is not health- 
ily suggestive. The earth never is sick. 
It is the province of art not only to 
suggest; but to bring the proper ideas 
into perspective. And no matter how 
cleverly it is done, there is an artistic 
unrighteousness in relating foreign im- 
pressions to one another. 

In this country our natural scenery is 
new. It has not been incorporated in- 
timately or accurately in our fiction. 
There is none in novels of modern 
Southern life, if we except Will Harben, 
who is a romantic surveyor of rural 
neighborhood scenery. This is accounted 
for by the fact that writers of fiction in 
that region are still engaged in describing 
our ante-bellum plantations and the 
family plate we lost during the Civil 
War. Occasionally, to be sure, the scene 
is laid in the present time, but the heroine 
in that case is born in an ancestral man- 
sion and remains there until she runs 
away to get married. But if a tree has 
been planted or a house built in the 
South since 1865 that was fit for the 
star character to live in, there is no record 


























of it in Southern novels. In the East- 
ern fiction the scenery is nearly all 
urban, industrial, artificial or architec- 
tural. A few years ago Sarah Orme 
Jewett, Mary Wilkins and Alice Brown 
used to lay the scenes of their stories in 
remote country places, and they got nat- 
ural sunshine and weather into them. 
But now they have all come to town with 
their dramatis persone, and these never 
get further from the city than some mil- 
lionaire’s country residence. They see 
the country from the front seat in a 
motor car, but they no more belong to 
it than canary birds belong to the North- 
ern forests. The heroine remains in a 
drawing room, or in a factory, except 
when she goes on an automobile excur- 
sion across the country, or takes a picnic 
on the “fresh air fund.” The hero be- 
longs to his club or to the Stock “Ex- 
change or to a labor union. 

Meanwhile, that part of the West 
which is composed simply of earth and 
sky, with neither hills nor forests to vary 
the huge monotony of the landscape, in- 
spires the best written descriptions of 
scenery that appear in American fiction. 
It is a world full of sunlight, silence and 
distant sky line suggestions. The novel- 
ists out there have never come indoors 
with their heroes and heroines. It is 
life in the open and love in the saddle 
with them. They are in the midst of a 
bigness and they impart refreshing im- 
pressions to the reader of their sensa- 
tions. “At the Edge of the Yellow Sky ” 
is a foolish little story just published 
which does not offer a single original 
combination in love or life, but it is 
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a delightful book because of the long 
perspectives which the author commands 
across the marvelous prairie world. 
The literary style of the average mod- 
ern novel is more accurate, closer fitted 
to the theme, than that of the average 
story fifty years ago. But one thing we 
have lost the art of expressing, and that 
is innocency. Virtue is sophisticated, 
honor is always a trial, and even the 
good are bad inside. And again the 
question recurs, if this pulse thread of 
reviving spirituality lasts where will the 
tortured, fevered body of the art begin 
to mend? Will some one write a book 
in which the heroine holds together like 
a real normal personality, even in the 
privacy of her own room, a woman who 
will not kneel beside her window sill and 
carry on so that the reader feels that her 
sickly soul has crawled out of her and 
lies like a little white fib in the moon- 
light? It does not help matters any to 
let down the hair of such a woman and 
show how beautiful she is with it falling 
over her shoulders. We know instinc- 
tively that there is something wrong with 
her, that she is not the best. And it 
would be a great improvement if we 
could have a dull man for the hero, who 
was not especially good but who really 
possessed two or three hard-headed prin- 
ciples of righteousness. The reason the 
average reader does not find such char- 
acters interesting is because no one with 
sufficient ability will attempt to portray 
them in fiction. We seek the poster type 
because we have all the indelicacies of 
the poster imagination. 
NasHVILLE, TENN, 




















American and Filipino Women 
BY MARIA GUADALUPE GUTIERREZ QUINTERO DE JOSEPH 


[The following contribution was written primarily for publication in El Renaci- 
miento, a Filipino newspaper of Manila, by a young Filipino woman who during the 


past year was connected with the Philippine exhibit at St. Louis. 


Aside from its dis- 


cussion of the “ sphere of women” from a Spanish-Filipino point of view, it is interest- 


ig as showing that the Filipinos can pick flaws in us as wel! as we in them. 


In connec- 


tion with some of the harsher expressions about American women it should be borne 
in mind that the writer would doubtless tone her criticisms somewhat if writing directly 
for an American audience, and also that she appears to have had a limited view of 
American women aid, one must conclude, has been unduiy influenced by some of a cer- 


tain type whom she has seen in St. Louis. 


Verhaps also the joke columfs and some of 


the sensational features of a certain kind of newspaper that flourishes in the United 
States have misled the writer with regard to American social conditions.—Ep1rTor. ] 


HEN the chrysalis breaks the 
prison that during so long a 
time has held it, there are in 

the nature now flooded by the light of 
the sun of springtime explosions of joy, 
which, uniting in concert, intone a hymn 
to life and love. And when a people 
which from very remote ages has lived a 
latent life, growing powerful wings to 
plow, in the flight of a giant, the joyous 
skies of civilization and progress, spreads 
those wings in the attitude of lifting 
itself in flight, ought not the other peo- 
ples, themselves butterflies which some 
time before have flown upward, to salute 
with joy their new and graceful com- 
panion, who for a longer time was held 
prisoner in the shades of austere mys- 
ticism and who is therefore more eager 
to see the sun from near at hand? 

Such is the dreamer-nation that opens 
its eyes to the light and its brain to the 
life of intelligence at the present historic 
moment. The Philippines rises from 
its lethargic sleep of centuries. 

It suffices to cast a glance at the news- 
papers of the country to be convinced 
that the sap accumulating during so long 
a time overflows now into a splendid 
flowering of noble and vigorous ideas 
of humanity and progress. And the 
consciousnesses held subject, prisoners in 
the gloomy dungeons wherein the friars 
confined.them, shake off the atrophy into 
which three centuries and a half of ob- 
scurantism had plunged them and begin 
to discern the radiance of the new idea, 
a redeeming idea, the symbol of future 
felicity. 

The thinking minds of the country 
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have comprehended and have inculcated 
in the mind of the people the idea that 
advancement of peoples in greatness de- 
pends upon the education and cultivation 
of the feminine element, which, if for- 
merly the obstacle to progress on account 
of its blindness, will in a short time be 
the element that, bearing on the victori- 
ous standard of civilization, will bequeath 
the prize of civilization to its children 
for the benefit of future generations. 
The American people, which now 
plants its feet insecurely on Oriental soil, 
perhaps only for a.short time, will wish 
to make of our women faithful like- 
nesses of its daughters, hybrid beings 
with all the defects and weaknesses of 
woman, without any of her delicate qual- 
ities, but with many others peculiar to 
man, who only aspires to an egoistic end. 
And our woman, timid and a dreamer, 
accustomed to the semi-obscurity of the 
temples, and to see her ideal through 
thick clouds of incense, is still very ten- 
der and very much a being of submission 
to pass at one blow from the temple to 
the parliament, to exchange the sewing 
room for the office, and her graceful and 
undulant feminine garb for the short 
skirt that is anything but esthetic, and 
the collars and cuffs that so well befit the 
features unlit by smiles of the American 
women. No, the Filipino woman is still 
very delicate for this ill-befitting and vio- 
lent as well as unjust change. There 
are those who maintain that woman, con- 
stituted like man, has the same rights 
and, finally, is destined to the same la- 
bors. -Admitting this, which is incon- 
trovertible in principle, yet practical life 
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demonstrates daily the contrary, to be 
necessary, to which of the two should 
be intrusted the labors of a delicate sort, 
the fantastic productions of the needle, 
the sweetnesses and tendernesses of the 
home? Either these last must be elimi- 
nated from human life, and we must 
make of all peoples an American peo- 
ple, among whom the children take care 
of themselves and grow up without af- 
fection or die most frequently in their 
tender years, burned, asphyxiated and 
even poisoned, while the mother goes to 
the shop, the factory or the office, or, 
merely impelled by her adventure-seeking 
character, sallies forth into the street to 
enjoy, under one pretext or another, the 
rights which have been conceded to her 
equally with man; or else the day will 
have to come—as has already occurred 
in America—when the man or the wom- 
an indifferently, according to his or her 
taste, takes up the delicate labors and 
the care of the home. 

Will it not be more fitting to make 
of woman a practical, useful and intelli- 
gent being, developing in her, along with 
her intelligence, her heart, making her 
adapted to the physiological tasks for 
which nature has destined her and to 
the moral responsibility to which her 
position with reference to her children 
holds her subject? For it is not the 
father, as we in the Latin countries have 
wrongly understood, to whom the edu- 
cation of the children is intrusted, but 
the mother. She, according to nature, is 
more intimately bound to the child; it is 
she who first inculcates in him her ideas 
and transmits to his ductile and sensitive 
young soul her own impressions and 
sentiments, even without being aware of 
it. Why, then, not prepare her so that 
in place of thrusting herself forth into 
life in search of the dollar she may con- 
tinue her educative work upon the future 
citizen, upon the society of the future? 
It often occurs in our countries that when 
the child emerges from the stage of early 
infancy the father thinks he ought now 
to go to school. Here arises the first 


struggle, the mother oftentimes oppos- 
ing, while the child, accustomed to find 
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in her an easy compliance to all his ca- 
prices and a being ready to sacrifice her- 
self foolishly for him, meets with the 
first contradictions to his will, and un- 
consciously sets up a comparison between 
his mother and his master, to her dis- 
advantage. This brings the relaxation 
of domestic discipline, with the con- 
sciousness on the part of the child that 
the mother does not count intellectually 
as of much force; the father stands at 
one side by himself, unknown, hardly 
ever seen and much feared by the child, 
and the mother is a useless martyr, upon 
whom weighs the tacit disregard of the 
father and the children. This is the 
Latin woman, a poor creature overborne 
by her own abnegation and joyless, born 
to suffer and involuntarily to hinder 
civilization. But, on the other hand, the 
opposing type is not the one to be taken 
for a model, but rather one made up 
from an advantageous mixture of Latin- 
ism and Saxonism, which will produce 
not the ideal being born to languish, cov- 
ered with luxuries, in the harem, nor the 
delicate type, the nun of marble pallor, 
nor much less the coarse being with 
blowsy face and felt hat, who leaves 
every morning on the seven o'clock train 
to attend to business in an office, but in- 
stead a type—ideal, yes; but not yet per- 
ceived—of woman, strong physically and 
morally, well instructed, intelligent, full 
of faith in the future, who, balancing 
the heart and the head, shall fulfil her 
educative and redemptive mission and 
shall be equal to man, but without in- 
vading his territory—equal in the fulfil- 
ment of her mission as the air and the 
plant alike fulfil their missions, the for- 
mer to nourish the latter, and the latter 
to purify the former. This is what they 
plan to make the Filipino woman, an 
achievement which, once accomplished, 
will make powerful and great the Fili- 
pino people, who, finally, fulfilling an 
unescapable law of social biology, will 
at last take a seat long.vacant at the 
banquet of the sovereign peoples. 

Thee, beautiful butterfly of the Orien- 
tal skies, my native land, eagle of Amer- 
ica, I salute! 

Maniiia, P, I, 

















Impressions of the United States 


BY S. ARTIAGA 


[This article and the preceding will give our readers a very good idea of how our 


people and customs impress two intelligent Filipinos. 


University of Michigan.—EDITOoR. ] 


O start with, I find it very hard to 
put in writing my impressions of 
American life. Coming over to 

the United States with no worth while 
knowledge of this country but the 
meager information I obtained from two 
or three Spanish books printed back in 
the seventies, I received countless im- 
pressions as soon as I set foot on Ameri- 
can soil. 

Before leaving the Philippine Islands, 
in the summer of 1900, I knew the 
United States was a very large country, 
but I did not know it was as large as I 
realized after riding four and a half con- 
tinuous days from San Francisco, and 
went only as far as Ann Arbor, Mich. 

It struck me the railroad facilities in 
the United States are something like 
marvelous. How different from the slow 
moving water-buffalo we used in the 
Islands! And the people, too, travel a 
great deal, and they do it as fast as pos- 
sible. A friend of mine remarked to me: 
“These people seem to have solved the 
equation of motion, discarding entirely 
the element of time.” 

In the University of Michigan there is 
what is termed coeducation. I always 
believed in the capability of woman, yet 
I considered at first that coeducation is 
an unfortunate state of affairs. I pity 
a girl whenever I see one studying day 
and night. I changed my opinion, how- 
ever, when I knew later that the ques- 
tion involved in coeducation is a battle 
for life. The women in this country 
have to compete against the men in order 
to live, and therefore they should be 
given the same training as men. For- 
tunately, in my country there is no such 
competition, and we believe that the su- 
periority of woman lies in her weakness ; 
as a result we have very few old maids. 

In Europe, I have been told, there are 
students who go to colleges to be “ stu- 
dents.” I have not seen an instance of 
such here. An American student does 
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his work conscientiously. He is in a 
hurry to prepare himself to make his liv- 
ing, and has no time to lose in foolish- 
ness. During my first year I wondered 
how a freshman dared to call himself a 
04 student and what reasons assured 
him that he was going to graduate after 
four years of schooling. I find an Ameri- 
can student has a confidence in himself 
that he will be able to do well his work 
and that confidence carries him to suc- 
cess. 

I am attending the University of 
Michigan, and tho it may seem a digres- 
sion, I shall state that I am proud to have 
come to this university, the memory of 
which will always be dear to my heart. 

The University of Michigan, besides 
enjoying the just title of being one of the 
best universities in the Union, is also 
very famous for her athletic achieve- 
ments. For this reason I like to say a 
few words concerning the game of foot- 
ball. 

I noticed last winter that I have al- 
ready caught the football fever and en- 
joyed to see a football game. I certainly 
understood it better—just as much as 
anybody. But at first I was simply horri- 
fied. I suppose any one in seeing the 
game for the first time felt the same 
sensation I had. I thought it was worse 
than a bullfight. I must say that I did 
not like and only saw one bullfight, for 
it is to be remembered that the Spaniards 
failed to acclimate this sport in the Philip- 
pine Islands. When I first went to a foot- 
ball game I told those who asked me how 
I liked it that I would rather see a war, 
provided it is conducted in a civilized 
fashion, rather than a game of football, 
in which two groups of men butt and 
clash savagely against each other, as they 
are trained to do, to be later piled in a 
heap of human flesh with entangled legs 
kicking up in the air. I considered it a 
marvel that they were not all hurt. 

As it has been remarked above, I 

















learned how to enjoy a football game. 
I even admired the skill or strategy dis- 
played by the football players to execute 
a play and their gentlemanly conduct to- 
ward their opponents. These two rea- 
sons, I think, made me change my feel- 
ing. , 
But there is one thing I condemn in 
athletics as practiced in the University 
of Michigan—a practice that, I am told, 
is not allowed in some Eastern universi- 
ties—and that is the gate admission. It 
cannot be affirmed that the gate admis- 
sion is for the purpose of supporting the 
athletic association, for whenever there 
is a hig game, say a championship one, 
or whenever the management is sure of a 
big crowd, the gate admission is higher. 
Such policy seems that of an unscrupu- 
lous business man. Means should be 
studied so that the students would be ad- 
mitted gratis to all athletic games that 
their alma mater takes a part, and charge 
gate admission only to non-students. 

Many things in the United States are 
done on a big scale; in fact, the people 
of this country sacrifice beauty for big- 
ness. Look at the big buildings ; they are 
big, but without any vestige of archi- 
tectural beauty ; and so with other things. 

Some might have taken me for a pes- 
simist. I am far from being so. I shall 
say emphatically that I believe the United 
States has almost a perfect school sys- 
tem. I do not mean that there is a uni- 
form school system; there are many; 
what I want to say is that any man in this 
country has all the best opportunities for 
getting an education, no matter whether 
he be poor or rich. Many poor men 
make their way through college, and 
many students wait on table, do washing 
and other menial labor that in some other 
places would be considered a disgraceful 
occupation for a student. Here those 
poor students are as well treated as the 
“ frat.” students. 

The facilities afforded by the University 
itself are worthy of the very best com- 
mendation. The like of the library of 
the University of Michigan, tho this is 
not the best in the country, I have never 
seen before. The University has also 
many laboratories, and, speaking of 
them, they show the observer the real 
American—that is, an American is a 
practical man. He will rather learn a 
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thing by seeing and doing it than spend- 
ing his time in discussing why it should 
be done in this or that way, and in learn- 
ing how to do it. He prefers practice to 
theory. And here there is a laboratory 
for almost everything. In some schools 
in the United States they even have 
laboratories for mathematics. 

There is one thing in the classroom 
that has always attracted my attention, 
the large number of side boards—in fact, 
the walling of some classrooms is all 
blackboards. As a result the teacher can 
send to the board and quiz the whole 
class at the same time. Such arrange- 
ment is very comfortable for the teacher ; 
it certainly saves time, and time is the 
element most valued in the American 
life. In the schools at home only one 
student can be sent to the side board at 
a time; thus the system is uncomfortable 
to the teacher and embarrassing to the 
student, for the whole class watches his 
work. 

In preparing this article I wrote to 
other Filipino students attending some 
other universities asking them for their 
impressions of American life. I like to 
obtain in that way a very comprehensive 
view. All were courteous enough to 
write to me. There is one letter from 
my good friend Mr. B., which brings 
some rather very interesting observa- 
tions. I give part of the letter below: 


“In California, due to my Asiatic face, and 
consequently a certain likeness with Chinese 
and Japanese, I was always taken for an 
Asiatic. I was a subject of despise, and wher- 
ever I went I was received with words of 
contempt. This shows the great racial prej- 
udice that exists in this country, and the hatred 
with which the mass of the people regard any 
race that is not white or Caucasion, but in 
many cases this so contemptible a treatment 
and consideration that any race which is not 
white is an inferior one are partly diminished 
when they learn that they are treating with a 
Filipino student. After one meets persons 
from whom, due to their utter ignorance of 
the political and social standing of the Fili- 
pinos, and perhaps due to their intense con- 
tempt to a race they call an inferior one, one 
does not receive a pleasant treatment, or, at 
least, that accorded ‘ under the same footing.’ ” 


Mr. B. says further: 


“TI believe, speaking in general terms, the 
moral of. American people is higher than the 
Spanish’s. America is the land of liberty; 
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her inhabitants are free-loving people; their 
civilization, moral and social education are 
very satisfactory if not perfect, but all this 
is true only when applied to the white race.” 


Mr. B.’s experience disagrees entirely 
with mine. I have been a recipient of 
repeated marks of friendship from the 
President of the University of Michigan. 
I have been invited to dinner by some of 
my professors. I have a lawyer friend 
who at one time acted as chairman of a 
State Republican meeting in Detroit, and 
I am a friend of the President of the 
Water Board Commissioners of the city 
of Detroit, Mich., to say nothing of some 
other acquaintances I have made. 

As for my schoolmates they have all 
behaved very gentlemanly toward me. | 
was the treasurer of my class in my 
junior year. I ama senior engineer now 
and a member of its social committee 
this year. 

If I had not been regarded on the 
same footing I would certainly receive no 
such treatment as I have just outlined. 
It seems to me I am more fortunate than 
Mr. B. in this matter. Doubtless I have 
not pleased all Americans I have met, 
but it is also true that I cannot boast that 
all Filipinos whom I had intercourse 
with became my friends. 

Speaking in general, the American 
people are not as hospitable as the Fili- 
pinos ; but in connection with this I shall 
add that I do not believe there are any 
people on earth who can be compared in 
being hospitable to the Philippine people. 

The American people, it seems to me, 
pay very little attention to social usages. 
I have found, tho the people of this 
country do a great deal of reading, that 
very few have any idea that there are 
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published standard books on etiquet. 
One day a friend of mine went to D., 
where | knew a certain person, Mr. M. 
I gave my friend an introduction card 
for Mr. M., whom my friend did not find 
in his house. My friend left my card, 
after assuring himself that it would be 
received by Mr. M. I have no doubt 
whatever that Mr. M. is a very highly 
educated person; still he never acknowl- 
edged the receipt of my card, as he 
should have done. At this moment I re- 
call what a friend of mine, Mr. V., wrote 
me in answer to my request of informing 
me about his impressions in America. 
He says: “I was sent to this country to 
be acquainted with American ways, yet 
I must confess we (Filipinos) have noth- 
ing to learn from the people of this coun- 
try concerning good manners.” Of 
course every rule has its exception, and it 
must be understood that I speak in gen- 
eral terms. 

Let me touch now the point referred 
to by Mr. B., and what I am going to say 
is an emphatic answer to those Ameri- 
cans who have said “ The Filipinos be- 
long to an inferior race,” or a similar 
expression. At present the Filipinos are 
inferior to the American people in many 
respects, such as in education, knowledge 
of one’s rights, etc., but if they mean 
that the Filipinos are an inferior race be- 
cause of lack of capability, I shall chal- 
lenge their statement. Put under the 
same conditions, the Filipinos will show 
to have the same power of development 
as the Americans. As a student I shall 
say that I have met in school no American 
student compared with whom a Filipino 
has really an inferior mental ability. 

Ann Arsor, Micn. 
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to Preliminaries 


BY THE REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON 


AutuHor or “In His Steps,’ Erc. 


WAS invited by the pastor of the 
Marble Square Church in the city 
of B to preach for him one 

Sunday morning, and accepted with 
pleasure because of his cordial invita- 
tion and the opportunity of facing an 
audience of intelligent, refined people, 
many of whom had expressed kind 
wishes individually. 

The service was advertised to begin 
at 11 o'clock. The organ began playing 
exactly on the hour, and as I entered the 
pulpit with the pastor the church was 
about half full and people still coming in. 
As I sat down the pastor handed me the 
printed order of service for the day, and 
as I sat waiting for the organ to finish the 
voluntary I read over the following, 
which was the service for the morning: 





Organ Voluntary. 

Doxology. 

Responsive Reading. 

Solo (“As Pants the Hart”). 

Notices. 

Quartet, Anthem (‘ Consider the Lilies”). 

Offering. 

Solo during the offering (“ Ave Maria”). 

Offertory Prayer. 

Organ Response. 

Hymn. 

Scripture. 

Chorus and Organ (“The Heavens Are 
Telling ”). 

Hymn. 

Prayer. 

Organ and Quartet (“ Who Are These in 
Bright Array?’’). 

Sermon. 

Hymn. 

Benediction. 

Organ Postlude (March by Guillmant). 


As I said, it was 11 o’clock when we 
entered the pulpit. The clock was di- 
rectly opposite the pulpit under the gal- 
lery. As the service proceeded I found 
my interest just about equally divided 
between the printed order of service and 
the hands of this clock. People were 
still coming in and the organ continued 
playing until ten minutes after eleven. I 


may say here, by way of parenthesis, 
that people continued to come into the 
church as late as the Organ Response 
after the Offertory Prayer. The Dox- 
ology and Responsive Reading occupied 
six minutes, the Solo four minutes, the 
Notices five minutes. “ Why is it neces- 
sary,” I asked myself at the time, and 
have asked it many times since, “ for 
ministers to repeat every notice they give, 
sometimes three or four times? Why is 
it necessary to urge people to come to 
prayer meeting or urge them to ‘ cordial- 
ly attend ’ this or that social gathering?” 
“You are ‘ earnestly urged’ to be pres- 
ent.” Why do we want people in our 
church services who have to be “ earnest- 
ly urged” to come? The Anthem by 
the Quartet occupied four minutes and a 
half. There was no possible connection, 
by the way, between the Consideration 
of the Lilies and anything which I had 
to say, which was as far from the lilies 
as homiletics is from agriculture. To 
take the offering required ten minutes 
by the clock. The Solo during the offer- 
ing was a beautiful rendering of “ Ave 
Maria,” altho why people should sing 
“Ave Maria” in orthodox Congrega- 
tional churches is a mystery to me. The 
Offertory Prayer was one minute long, 
the Organ Response after it four min- 
utes. The Hymn was read by the pas- 
tor. Why should the pastor read the 
hymns in a church service, seeing the 
congregation is going to sing them? The 
whole occupied. six minutes, the reading 
of the Scripture three minutes. They 
were hurried through as if they were not 
very important. The Chorus and the 
Organ took the floor and occupied it for 
seven minutes and a half. “The 
Heavens Are Telling” is a beautiful an- 
them, but there was no connection be- 
tween the anthem and the sermon which 
I had brought. What is called the Long 
Prayer occupied six minutes. Very few 
ministers can pray six minutes to ad- 
vantage. The Organ and the Quartet 
1417 
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readered (“ rendered” is the word) a 
selection, the words of which I did not 
catch, but the hands of the clock said the 
performance cost four minutes. Any 
one who is good at arithmetic can now 
count up the amount of time used for 
the Preliminaries—just seventy-five 
minutes. At the end of all this time I 
was expected to bring a message of life 
to a people who were evidently thor- 
oughly exhausted. I cut down and 
pruned away and hurried through out of 
compassion for the multitude and said 
what I could in fifteen minutes. Seventy- 
five minutes for Preliminaries! Fifteen 
minutes for Sermon! 

This is not exaggerated. The particu- 
lar instance I have in mind may possibly 
have exceeded the limits of most church 
orders of service, but I am reminded of 
a recent paragraph in one of our de- 
nominational papers to the effect that 
during the recent visit of a distinguished 
evangelist to this country his message 
has practically been ruined, so far as its 
effect upon the people is concerned, by 
the insufferably long and tedious pre- 
liminary exercises, emphasizing the or- 
gan and the special music because a 
large crowd was expected to be present, 
giving the organist, the quartet and the 
soloist an unusual opportunity. Here in 
the raw West, where we have not yet 
become used to the esthetics of worship, 
we still consider the sermon to be the 
main thing in a church service. I would 
like to suggest, as one who still clings to 
this old-fashioned idea, that one reason 
why a good many churches, especially 
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down East, are devoid of interest to 
large numbers of people, especially men, 
is because the service is so tiresome with 
preliminaries that the angel Gabriel him- 
self could not wake up an audience or 
do it any good by the time the sermon is 
reached. I_would also like to suggest 
to some of my long-suffering brethren in 
the East, who do not dare interfere with 
the organist and his program, that they 
might turn their orders of service around 
some Sunday. Beginning with the or- 
gan, have a hymn, and then plunge in 
medias res into the sermon, and let the 
devil take the hindmost, as he already 
does now the foremost, of a good many 
of our orders of service. We have all 
heard of the man who was afraid to be 
a Christian because he dreaded the 
process of being converted. But in many 
churches we are killing the sermon out 
of existence because of the tedious proc- 
ess which leads up to it. 

These few remarks are modestly sug- 
gested by one who has sometimes suf- 
fered at the hands of the Committee, but 
never so keenly as at the hands of the 
“Order of Service” and the “ Prelimi- 
naries.” My sympathy, however, goes 
out most deeply to my friend, the pastor 
of the Marble Square Church. He is a 
good and brave man, but he is in the 
clutch of custom and he is going the way 
of a host of suffering ministers over 
whom every Sunday the Order of 
Service waves its black plumes and the 
Organ wails out the Requiem of the Pre- 
liminaries. 

Torsxs, Kan. 


% 





Twilight 


BY THEOPHILUS BOLDEN STEWARD 


The thousand-warrior of the day 
Stole starry-tinted from the Earth; 


But tip-toe on Sierra’s hight 
He paused to woo the coming Night 
And with a parting kiss gave birth 
To Earth’s delight, 
Rest-sweet Twilight. 


Kansas City, Mo, 

























































The Mysteries of Personality 


SOME six years ago Dr. Boris Sidis, 
one of the first to apply to pathological 
inquiry in this country the experimental 
methods which in France had been pro- 
ductive of remarkable results, published 
a little book, the “ Psychology of Sug- 
gestion,” wherein he outlined a theory 
of the nature of the human mind based 
on the physiological theory of retraction 
of the processes of the brain cells. _ In 
his recently issued Multiple Personality* 
he makes an exhaustive survey and re- 
statement of his position, formulating an 
original view of personality and bravely 
attempting to shift the base of psychol- 
ogy in accordance with his contention 
that multiple consciousness is the law and 
not the exception of mental life. The 
lay reader will do well to make the ac- 
quaintance of the earlier work if he 
would correctly appreciate the position 
here maintained. The argument hinges 
on the relativity of individuality and on 
the general tendency of evolution “ from 
structure to function, from bondage to 
freedom of the individual elements.” 
Opening with an examination of organic 
structure, and summarizing the results 
of modern biological inquiry, the author 
finds a multiple individuality which be- 
comes “more emphasized, more clearly 
defined as we ascend in the scale of evo- 
lution.” Passing from the physiological 
to the psychological side, he discerns an 
analogy so marked as to lead him to 
adopt the view that the individual mind 
is really a synthesized complex of 
many minds, that personality is a 
complex of many systems of what 
he terms ‘“ moments-consciousness,” 
and that the phenomena of  so- 
called secondary and multiple person- 
ality, usually regarded as freaks of the 
consciousness, are actually manifesta- 
tions of the very constitution of the men- 
tal life, the dissociations lying at the root 








* MULTIPLE PERSONALITY: AN EXPERIMENTAI. 
INVESTIGATION INTO THE NATURE OF HUMAN IN- 
DIVIDUALITY. By Boris Sidis and Simon P. Good- 
hart. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 
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of these phenomena being due to the dis- 
aggregation of cell clusters under the 
influence of strong, injurious stimuli. 

To prove that it is well based Dr. Sidis 
devotes a large part of the subject matter 
of his present monograph to an account 
of the methods adopted and the results 
obtained by him through application of 
his theory to pathological practice. Un- 
doubtedly the most important case dis- 
cussed is that of the Rev. Thomas C. 
Hanna, of Plantsville, Conn., a case 
unique in the annals of multiple person- 
ality. As the result of a fall Mr. Hanna 
experienced total amnesia, not only los- 
ing all knowledge acquired from the date 
of his birth to the time of his accident, 
but knowing nothing of his own person- 
ality, lacking the power of voluntary 
activity, and having absolutely no idea 
of an external world. From the uncon- 
sciousness caused by the fall he emerged 
like one newly born. Talking, writing, 
walking were beyond his powers. After 
an examination in which he discovered 
no signs of organic lesion, Dr. Goodhart 
referred the case to Dr. Sidis, and to- 
gether they sought to effect a cure. Their 
first intimation that Mr. Hanna’s pri- 
mary personality had not forever van- 
ished came when they discovered that in 
his dreams he relived experiences occur- 
ring before the accident. By a process 
which he calls hypnoidization Dr. Sidis 
stimulated the primary personality into 
activity, until at last there developed 
periods of alternating personality, 
through which Mr. Hanna gradually be- 
came acquainted with his two “ egos.” 
Finally, there came a day when the two 
personalities, so to speak, confronted 
each other in his consciousness, and out 
of the mental struggle that followed was 
formed a fusion personality that has per- 
sisted ever since. 

It is a peculiar fact that investigators 
of “ manifestations ” stumble upon many 
cases of seemingly secondary personality. 
Of this Dr. Sidis has much to say, in- 
stancing crystal gazing, shell hearing 
and automatic speaking and writing as 
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types of psychic phenomena in which 
secondary personality may be observed 
in most active play, objectifying for the 
waking consciousness, in auditory or 
visual hallucinations, psychic states orig- 
inally received subconsciously. Here, 
needless to add, Dr. Sidis finds cor- 
roboratory evidence in support of his 
view that multiple consciousness is the 
law, not the exception. 


os 
The Quakeress 


Max ADELER has written one of the best 
novels of the season, the story of a young 
Quakeress,* full of gravity, sweetness 
and wisdom. The customs of the 
Friends, their “ meetings” at old Ply- 
mouth Church, and the charming sim- 
plicity of the Quaker character are all 
admirably portrayed. But here ends the 
veracious part of the story, and by no 
means the best part considered from 
the artistic point of view. Mr. Adeler 
has managed his fallacies with equal 
grace. These are based upon Southern 
life in Maryland, just prior to and during 
the war, or so he imagines. Really they 
are founded upon the bragging accounts 
which Southerners themselves sometimes 
give of this period. It requires a very 
high degree of mental training to tell 
the truth about so complicated a thing 
as Southern civilization before the war. 
And the Southern man rarely has this 
training. As a rule, he would rather 
make the groundlings stare than to 
stand by a prosaic set of facts, which 
are more creditable to him. And be- 
sides making the groundlings stare, they 
are somewhat responsible for having ex- 
cited the literary acumen of numerous 
Northern novelists, including Sinclair, 
Mott and Adeler. They have accepted 
these swaggering representations as his- 
torical, where as many of them are bold 
traditions and others notable exceptions 
to the general rule. Thus, it was not 
conventional in the South to furnish the 
negro field hands with liquor, nor for a 
young Southern girl to slap her black 
maid upon the slightest provocation, nor 
for a young man to marry a wife secretly 
and then return home to court every girl 
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$1.50. 
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in the community, including the pretty 
Quakeress herself. 

Dolly Clayton, the girl who flirts with 
George Fortherly, is not a type of the 
Southern women. Some maidens have 
within them the diathesis of the scarlet 
women from the beginning. They may 
never actually fall into dishonor, but by 
nature their feet take hold upon hell. 
Their peculiarity is that they tempt good 
men by preference, just as Dolly tempted 
Fortherly, because it is the unattainable 
good which fascinates their diseased 
souls, and which their very touch con- 
taminates. Nothing more gallantly 
Christian was ever said to such a woman 
than the young Quaker preacher said to 
Dolly after she won a caress from him: 


“My best wish for thee is that thee shall 
be angelic in thy inmost soul where thee 
touches the spirit of the world. God forgive 
me that I kissed thy hand a while ago. God 
help thee, and help me, also, lest when I have 
preached to others I myself should become a 
castaway. The fear of that is always with me. 
It was my duty not to be flippant with thee, 
or to have dalliance with thee, but to hear 
the voice of the Master saying, ‘She is mine. 
I gave myself for her.’ That is it. I must 
reverence thee and look at thee from afar, be- 
cause thee is His trophy. Thee is bought with 
a price.” 


The profession of a humorist consists 
for the most part in giving a ludicrous 
twist to all our frailties and perversities, 
so that these things which should call for 
compassion, command a smile, a titter, a 
guffaw. And there is no habit of the 
mind more difficult to overcome. This 
book is remarkable because it is not 
viciously witty, altho it comes from the 
pen of a professional wit. There is some 
caricaturing of church foibles in too 
many lovable old people, and for the 
rest he presents his characters with the 
lights and shadows of a kindly mind to 
interpret them. 


Swinburne 


Tuis, the first collected edition of Mr. 
Swinburne’s poetry,* is mean in appear- 
ance and general effect and is quite un- 
worthy of the subject. In substance it 
differs from the cumulative reprints most 
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conspicuously by the addition of a Dedi- 
catory Epistle to Mr. Watts-Dunton, 
which makes perhaps as interesting, tho 
by no means so critical, a commentary on 
the poet’s activity as could well be de- 
sired. Mr. Swinburne’s poetry is so fa- 
miliar by this time that an elaborate at- 
tempt to characterize it might seem 
otiose. But there is one reflection too 
importunate to be dismissed when his 
work is surveyed in bulk in this manner. 
Whether Mr. Swinburne is solely re- 
sponsible or not, it is impossible to ignore 
the fact that his work does serve at 
least to date an era in the manner of 
conceiving poetry. Before his day a 
poem was generally regarded, like a 
building, as something organized or con- 
structed out of a mass of diverse and 
heterogeneous material. The analogies 
used with regard to it were mostly 
drawn from architecture or at least from 
the plastic arts. The outline, the plan, 
the articulation of parts was all in all. 
And when the poem was judged it was 
judged as a whole, as a temple or a 
cathedral might be, with reference to its 
adaptation. But nowadays who ever 
thinks of speaking of the architectonics 
of a poem or referring to its structural 
adjustments. The arts from which our 
parallels are now derived are musical 
and pictorial. The hybrid compounds, 
word painting and tone color, so profuse- 
ly used in a certain sort of criticism, are 
thoroughly indicative of the change. The 
poet is now esteemed for his melodic and 
illustrative powers; his poem, for its pic- 
turesqueness, its splashes of vivid de- 
scription, its glittering little figures and 
images, and for the variety, ingenuity 
and intensity of its rhythmical and verbal 
effects. Or if it is thought of as a com- 
position at all, it is thought of like a 
patch-work or mosaic of brilliant colors 
or like a sonata, a combination of phrases 
and movements. 
And the difference is not so super- 
ficial as it might at first seem, for it an- 
swers after all to an actual transforma- 
tion in the character of poetry. It is 
obvious that the powers required in this 
conception and the carrying out of a 
broad design are mainly intellectual, 
whereas those required in the making of 
pictorial and rhythmic phrases are main- 
ly emotional. For one to describe well 
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or to versify well he need have only vivid 
sensations. But that one may plan well 
he must have the intellectual ability to 
conceive an idea and the mental intensity 
to realize it. We should, therefore, ex- 
pect such a change as has just been de- 
scribed to be accompanied with a gradual 
decline of ideas and a gradual increase 
of “sound and fury.” And the best 
single evidence, perhaps, that such has 
been the recent course of poetic develop- 
ment is afforded by these volumes of 
Mr. Swinburne’s. 


On the Firing Line. Bv Anna Chapin Ray 
and Hamilton Brock Fuller. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

South Africa has been seen from the « 
Boer side in most romances of the recent 
war. The authors of On the Firing Line 
take for their hero a young Canadian of 
birth and breeding, who dons the khaki 
as a trooper and sees both war and Cape 
Colony through unaccustomed eyes. A 
golden-haired English girl is much more 
disturbing to his peace of mind than the 
Mauser bullets to his health of body. His 
experience includes hospital, tent, war 
among the kopjes—“ so-called because 
every flat hilltop is an exact copy of all 
t:.e rest ”—broncho breaking on the wide 
khaki colored veldt, and there is move- 
ment and life on every page. Two man- 
ly men in love with the same girl and 
without a spark of ignoble jealousy in the 
heart of either lift the story into a pure 
clean atmosphere. 


How to Know the Starry Heavens. 
ward Irving. Illustrated. New 
The Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.00. 


Astronomy for Amateurs. By Camille Flam- 
marion Authorized translation by Fran- 
ces A. Welby. Iliustrated. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Astronomy, even in its more abstruse 
phases, is made simple and intelligible 
to the most unlettered intellect by Mr. 

Irving. He makes use of many pictorial 

and diagrammatic illustrations, but he 

also employs a flood of verbal illustra- 
tions. For the mind that cannot grasp the 
concept of interplanetary distances and 
the relative size of the plants there is the 
familiar illustration of a nine-foot globe 
representing the sun; a large pea, 127 
yards distant, representing Mercury; a 
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one-inch ball, 235 yards distant, repre- 
senting Venus, and so on to the five-inch 
globe, five and one-half miles distant, 
fepresenting Neptune. This method is 
freely employed and with excellent ef- 
fect throughout the book in visualizing 
to the reader the general data of as- 
tronomy, such as star distances, vol- 
umes, masses and motions. The diction, 
moreover, is simple and direct. In all 
respects it is a book admirably adapted 
for the average reader. Professor Flam- 
marion’s volume, which was originally 
known as “ Astronomy for Women,” has 
an introductory chapter on the contribu- 
tions which women have made to the 
progress of this science. It is rather 
rhapsodical in manner, a fault, indeed, 
characteristic of Flammarion in all of his 
popular writings, but more pronounced 
in this than in the others. In a final 
chapter on “ Life, Universal and Eter- 
nal,” he allows his imagination free rein 
in speculating upon the eternal prob- 
lems. The book is unfortunately not 
free from error. The distances of Vega 
and Sirius (page 309) are wrongly 
stated, and to speak of the sun as but 
“ 108 times larger than our little planet ” 
(page 315) shows a carelessness in ex- 
pression out of place in a scientific work. 
os 
The Aftermath of Slavery. A Study of the 
Condition and Environment of the Amer- 
ican Negro. By William A. Sinclair, 
A.M., M.D. With an Introduction by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 12mo, 
pp. xiii, 358. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $1.50. 

This volume is written by one of the 
race which he considers. The author has 
made a considerable study of a very large 
subject, covering not only the institution 
of slavery and its abolition, but still more, 
its aftermath. Of this we find most valu- 
able the story of the attempt of the 
Southern States to restore slavery prac- 
tically, after the War of the Rebellion, by 
the “ Black Code,” which most people 
have now conveniently forgotten, but 
which compelled the adoption of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, 
and the reorganization of State Govern- 
ments by the aid of negro voters. This 
is a chapter which later historians of the 
“thesis ” type carefully omit or sophis- 
ticate, while they exaggerate the evils of 
the period which readmitted the States, 
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gave them modern constitutions and edu- 
cational systems, with no more evils or 
corruption than might be expected in the 
abnormal conditions, and no worsé than 
have existed since negro suffrage was 
practically abolished. The volume con- 
tains valuable quotations from Blaine 
and other writers, and attempts to ana- 
lyze the present progress of the race. But 
here we should have liked more figures 
and fewer generalizations and quotations. 
& 


St. John’s Fire. A Drama. By Hermann 

Sudermann. Translated from the German 

by Grace E. Polk. Minneapolis: H. W. 
ilson Co. 


It is a good thing to have this play in 
English, for it is one of the best of 
Sudermann’s, but very little known in 
this country. It was given for the 


first time on the American stage 
last winter by Miss Nance O’Neil, 
who used a ttranslation by Mr. 


Charles Swikard. Miss Polk’s transla- 
tion reads well, but is not accurate; in 
fact it contains some absurd misinterpre- 
tations. Alle Wunden verbinden is not 
“ unbind all wonders,” as Miss Polk has 
it, but bind up all wounds. Das wir sie. 
wieder wegkriechen is not “we'll run 
across her again,” but we can get rid of 
her again. Pensionberechtigung is not 
“the direction of the Pension Bureau,” 
but entitled to a pension. Abendmahl as 
used on p. 45 is not “ supper,” but Com- 


munion, 
& 


The Life Worth Living. By Thomas Dixon, 
Jr. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.20. 

This volume is written to prove that 
life is worth living if a man has a good 
income, good hunting, good dogs, an 
agreeable family and a “ stately Colonial 
home on the shores of the Chesapeake 
Bay.” The inference is that otherwise it 
may not be. Mr. Dixon is his own hero, 
and there is not so much difference be- 
tween him and the heroes of his other 
tales, except in the innocency of his oc- 
cupations. The illustrations are also by 
Mr. Dixon and of him, his family and 
his home, and they do great credit to his 
choice of a home and a family at least. 
Now if he could have made the conclud- 
ing chapter a sort of autobiographical 
obituary of his own literary career and 




















promised to devote the rest of his life 
to killing ducks the long-suffering critics 
in this country would have been saved a 
painful and tedious duty. 


as 


A Manual of Corporate Management. Con- 
taining Forms, Directions and Information 
for the use of Lawyers and Corporation 
Officials. By Thomas Conyngton. New 
York: The Ronald Press. $2.50 

Mr. Conyngton’s useful handbook is 
completely described by its title. Any 
one dealing responsibly with corporation 
affairs needs practically the information 
here given. The book is not intended to 
compass the subject in detail, for that 
would make a burdensome volume, but 
its succinct and generally very clear ex- 
planations of by-laws, duties of officers, 
standing of stockholders, requisites of 
bookkeeping, issue of bonds, commercial 
paper and the like cover the ground so 
far as possible short of giving statutes 
and citing cases, and that would make 
the book misleading to the average lay- 
man. 

J 


A Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. By Charles Gal- 
laudet Trumbull. Philadelphia: The Sun- 
day School Times Co. $2.50. 

This narrative of the new peaceful 
crusade, the invasion of the Holy Land 
by the Sunday school workers of the 
world in 1904, told by the editor’ of the 
Sunday School Times, will be sure of a 
good sale. Every one of the 711 who 
sailed on the “ Grosser Kyrfiirst ” will 
want a copy and several for friends, 
while merely as a record of travel and 
observation in Oriental lands, tho in 
well beaten paths, it will have a wider 
interest. The numerous snapshots of 
biblical scenes add to the vividness of 
the description of this memorable voy- 
age. 

ed 


Ravanels. By Harris Dickson. 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

The scene of this story opens in Mis- 
sissippi just after the war, but before the 
reader has time to resign himself to an- 
other tale of Reconstruction days the 
author stretches a sentence across the in- 
tervening years and lands with all his 
characters in 1897. Unfortunately, the 
book is like an egg with two yolks in it— 
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While Mr. 
Dickson possesses a peculiarly charming 
literary style and a gift for portraying 
genial human qualities, he has blundered 
in the symmetry of his story. With the 
trial of Stephen Ravanel for the murder 
of his father’s assassin interest reaches 


it addles rather than hatches. 


the climax. But we are obliged to wan- 
der on for another two hundred pages 
to an anti-climax. The curious thing is 
that a writer so gifted with ingenuity 
and the power of portraying innocent, 
refreshing situations should be so lack- 
ing in the sense of artistic proportions. 


& 


The Declaration of Independence. An In- 
terpretation and an Analysis. By Herbert 
Friedenwald. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. 

This is the most scholarly study of the 
Independence campaign that has been 
made. It is the result of long and con- 
tinued research and a full acquaintance 
with all of the literature and original 
sources. The organization of the Revo- 
lutionary forces is outlined in the chap- 
ter entitled “The Popular Uprising.” 
The rebellious faction in the colonies was 
led by conventions, committees and ir- 
regular bodies, except in a few cases 
where the regular assemblies were in 
control of the revolutionists. This local 
direction of the movement gave place at 
last to the leadership of the Continental 
Congress. Ina chapter upon “ The Con- 
gress Finding Itself” is shown the 
growth of the Congress from an im- 
potent body with vague powers to one 
almost absolute in its control. A body 
deriving all its sanction from local po- 
litical organs—limited in its authority by 
the reason and good sense of its con- 
stituents—gradually led the colonies to 
new governmental organization and final 
independence. The facts submitted clear- 
ly show that the Revolution was the 
work of an active and vigorous minority, 
which first got control of Congress, and 
then, by fostering the democratic ele- 
ments in America, secured the support 
of the people. The chapter “ The Idea 
of Independence Takes Root and the 
Congress Prevails ” shows how the In- 
dependence idea was gotten before the 
people. In the “ Congress and the De- 


mocracy ” Dr. Friedenwald shows how 
Congress overthrew the conservatives, 
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who were fortified behind the old fran- 
chise limitations; how it used the Con- 
tinental Army to strengthen the revolu- 
tionary organizations, and how it per- 
fected the system of revolutionary con- 
ventions and committees. It is a difficult 
study, involving a great amount of re- 
search. The book is a credit to the au- 
thor’s conscientious scholarship, and, tho 
written in a rather heavy style, is inter- 
esting because of the nature of its sub- 


ject matter. 
& 


A Grammar of Greek Art. By Percy Gardner, 
Litt. D. Lincoln and Merton, Professor 
of Classical Archzology in the University 
of Oxford. Pp. xii, 267; 87 illustrations. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Professor Gardner’s best work has 
been done in the study of coins, in which 
he has long been an acknowledged au- 
thority. In the last chapter of the book, 
entitled “ Coins in Relation to History,” 
we have the following example of his 
methods and results: “ When Gelon of 
Syracuse won in 479 his great victory 
over the Carthaginians at Himera the 
defeated city was able to obtain tolerable 
terms of peace through. the intercession 
of Damarete, wife of Gelon, and in 
gratitude presented to her a hundred 
talents of gold. From the proceeds were 
issued silver coins of the weight of ten 
Attic drachms. Now we have surviving 
a few coins of Syracuse of archaic style 
and of this very unusual size and weight. 
We can assign them unhesitatingly to 
479-8 B. C. Every archeologist: will ap- 
preciate the advantage of being able to 
assert that all coins of Syracuse of more 
archaic style “han the Damareteion were 
struck 479 B. C., and pieces of later style 
after that date.” Another short chapter, 
entitled “‘ The Life History of a Myth— 
The Judgment of Paris,” shows “ that 
the whole series of representations of 
that myth is an orderly development, 
following psychological law, and reflect- 
ing in a minute mirror the course of 
Greek literary and artistic growth and 
decline.” The illustrations are here all 
taken from vase-paintings. The curious 
remark (p. 156), “ It was like the letting 
out of water when toward the end of the 
sixth century the red figured method of 
vase-painting was introduced.” What 


can be meant by this “letting out of 
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water”? It sounds like the biblical 
phrase, Prov. 17: 14; but there it clearly 
denotes a calamity, which the incoming 
of the red figured ware certainly was 
not. 

a 


Pebbles 


“T rear this will go hard with me,” said 
the egg, as it fell into the boiling water.— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


...-Ben: “TI hear that Jim has appendicitis 
as a result of the Senior Banquet.” Bob: 
“Yes, he ate some oysters and forgot to take 
off the shells.”—Cornell Widow. 


....WAGNER IN Kansas.—“If ‘ Parsifal’ 
failed to make much of a hit in Kansas it can 
doubtless be attributed to the fact that it in- 
terfered with the milking and other evening 
chores."—The Topeka Capital. 


..»-DRAWING A Crowp.—“Isn’t this an un- 
usually large crowd for a prayer meeting?” 
asked the visitor. “It is,” replied one of the 
regular attendants; “‘but the cashier of the 
Fifteenth National Bank was converted last 
week, and he promises to ‘tell his experiences’ 
to-night.”—Omaha News. 


DISDAIN. 


Said a dapper young darky in ’Frisco, 
“Ma love, ah’ve a notion to kiss yo’.” 
She said to him, “ Slush, 
Yo’ lips ah might crush, 
Yo’ chocolate-coated nabisco!” 


—Princeton Tiger. 


.... The worship of Venus is now being car- 
ried on in New York, along with the worship 
of Bacchus. A statue of the impure goddess, 
said to have been made by Praxiteles, has been 
set up in the Art Museum, and thousands of 
persons, male and female, go to feast their 
eyes upon its beauties. The pedestal is every 
day covered by wreaths and bouquets of flow- 
ers. What could pagan idolatry do more but 
make vows to be wicked before the shrine of 
the wicked beauty? The New York worshipers 
do not need to make any vows, probably, on 
such a matter; it requires no effort of the will 
to supplement the inclinations of the appe- 
tites. Probably some of these votaries of 
Aphrodite look upon Catholics, as they are 
taught by some anti-Catholic prints to regard 
them, as “idolators.”” THe INDEPENDENT re- 
cently gave front and rear views of the wicked 
beauty, without any apology for the absence of 
drapery. This is one of the moral instructors 
which denounce the Filipino Catholics for pay- 
ing honors to the statue of the Blessed Virgin. 
—Catholic Standard and Times. 











The Heart of the Year 


June is a wonderful month in more 
ways than one. It is the strenuous 
time, when every drop of Nature’s 
blood is at work creating something 
beautiful and good. It is the very 
heart of the year, throbbing and pul- 
sating with life. One must be around 
in his fruit garden all the time, with 
knife to nip out superfluous shoots— 
one inch of a day and night; five inches 
of a week. Half of this growth is in 
the wrong place; strength gone to 
waste. Nature is a careless manager, 
we think; forgetting sometimes that 
she is at work on a much broader sys- 
tem than our own. She hardly recog- 
nizes the fact as yet that man has been 
developed, but goes on creating thick- 
ets of her trees and bushes to protect 
the fruit and shelter the wild crea- 
tures. In an old cow pasture you will 
see why this is, for all the apple trees 
are nibbled off until they make dense 
thorny shrubs, three or. four feet high, 
and as many feet through—in which a 
few flowers may possibly appear, but 
rarely any fruit. If we folk want or- 
chards, Nature requires that we in- 
trude on her system and create them 
for ourselves. Eden is always a pos- 
sibility, if you have an Adam and Eve 
to tend it. They will, however, very 
quickly be in a wilderness if they are 
not industrious in tending the garden. 
They do not need to move into the 
wilderness; the wilderness just grows 
up over them. 

We come into June imperceptibly. 
Perhaps it is glorious, not so much for 
its distinctiveness as for its complete- 
ness. If anything defines and differ- 
entiates it from the rest of the months, 
it is cherries, strawberries and roses; 
three cousins, but so far apart that 
no natural law would forbid bans if 
we could only get them to cross over 
the lines. The cherry in flower and in 


fruit is the ideal of perfect beauty. 
The rose is the glory of florescence; 
the strawberry is the most winning of 
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fruits, but the two are fairly combined 
in the exquisite beauty and richness 
of the cherry tree and its crop. One 
May Duke cherry tree, or one Gover- 
nor Wood and one Black Tartarian 
should stand on every lawn where a 
beautiful country home is created— 
and where beautiful birds do congre- 
gate. Then coimes the contest, a fair 
and generous one it should be, as to 
which should get most of the cherries. 
Wonderful is the strawberry, in spite 
of its humility. A little finer than 
the pleasure of eating them is that of 
walking up and down the rows to 
compare rival varieties—involving, we 
allow, some tasting. We linger be- 
tween Johnson’s Early and Texas for 
earliest—long enough for discretion. 
Between Wolverton and Lyon there 
is once more a keen contest—to our 
advantage. And so it goes, until with 
Kitty Rice and Commonwealth we 
have become so fully acquainted that 
even a strawberry shortcake, old fash- 
ioned and home made, loses its attrac- 
tions. Perhaps it is still finer to walk 
through a cherry orchard, discussing 
the qualities of the Biggereaus and 
Morrellos with the robins and cat 
birds. Ah, but these fellows on wings 
have all the advantage—and then they 
can eat all day and have never heard 
of dyspepsia. 

Then the roses! You always await 
their opening with a little impatience. 
They never hurry. The buds seem to 
say: “ Well, we are worth the while, 
we ourselves; and we cannot be put 
upon by your fretting. Our toilet is 
of quite as much importance as yours. 
Wait till we get a good ready, and 
then you shall see what you shall see.” 
Each petal must be made absolutely 
perfect on the loom.: Worth cannot 
begin with the art of the rose in dress- 
making. The bud each day gives us 
just one more touch of the exquisite— 
tipping itself with crimson or gold. 
It is the grandest poem ever held to 
the heart of Nature. Yet the bud is 
not enough—not even when dressed 
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in mossy lace. You go out at four 
o’clock of a dewy morning. You wind 
about among the mock oranges; and 
even a few of the later lilacs still per- 
fume the air. Red clover sits among 
the daisies all over the lawn. You 
note the growing plums and the apples 
that are just forming on the trees. 
Robins chirp and scold their young 
families that hop through the grass. 
Cat birds greet you with an almost ar- 
ticulate good morning. It is wonder- 
ful how our souls can fit into one of 
these daybreaks. But as you come 
around the hedge, just where the dew- 
drops are catching the first sunbeams, 
you face the big rose bed; and there, 
high on the top of Hermosa, is the 
first opened flower. Clotilde Soupert 
will need only a few more hours to 
throw open a dozen blooms, and Gen- 
eral Jacqueminot is flushing into crim- 
son scarlet a half dozen more. Meteor 
will be ready to-morrow morning. 
How beautiful is the thought that Na- 
ture never finishes her work and sits 
down to rest. Something is going on 
all the time, but most of all in June. 

Tulips lingered until the first days 
of June, and then, anticipating the 
roses, dropped their petals. 
time to dig the bulbs for storage. Few 
ever see tulips as they ought. It was 
not intended by Nature that they 
should stand singly or in small groups. 
One rose will do, but you want tulips 
by the thousand; and almost any one 
in the country can have them after 
this manner. Put them down any- 
where. Just push the bulb in three or 
four inches down, and you will be sure 
to hear from it. You will never get 
them all out again, however you may 
diligently dig. They are perfectly 
hardy and will multiply like potatoes. 
They will come up through the sod 
after twenty years, but they will make 
no trouble and do no damage. 

We ought to have a good deal of 
sympathy with the birds just now. 
Their fledglings are everywhere in the 
grass and in the bushes, or are just 
tumbling, on new made wings, out of 
the nests. They are such helpless lit- 


tle fools, and the mother knows so 
much of the murderous world into 





It is now. 
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which she has ushered them. Those 
of us who have tried to create a bird 
paradise know how difficult it is to 
shut out all sorts of crime. Crows 
will fly over the walls, and as for imag- 
inary troubles we may suppose that 
good bird mothers, like good human 
mothers, can find them everywhere. 
So Mrs. Robin has a rather miserable 
two or three days of it—gets terribly 
excited and trusts nobody. Cat birds 
know better, and when they have made 
a friend they know it and place con- 
fidence in him. They will walk around 
with you and talk about it, bringing 
their funny little kitten birds with 
them. Abolish the cat and these 
brown beauties will come to the door 
to build, and will eat on your window 
sill. They know you individually, as 
no other birds do. They have the best 
bird sense in our whole catalog of 
feathered friends. The tanagers are 
in the apple trees, and the wood 
thrushes have left the woods to sing 
on our elms. There is not forest 
enough left for these fine fellows, so 
they have been compelled to bring 
their ringing melody to our dooryards 
and lawns. It is still fine music, but 
not quite so fine as when it was heard 
from the woods, for it lacks the echo 
among the trees. 

Yet, after all, June is rather color- 
less. It is not cold, nor is it hot. It 
has not the floresence of May, nor 
the frutescence of July. Its orchards 
are no longer dressed in pink and 
white; they are all busy working out 
the problems of the year’s harvest. 
Young apples are dismal looking 
things and tax the imagination to see 
in them Northern Spys and Spitzen- 
bergs. The plum tree has nothing on 
it attractive, except promises. The 
raspberry, however, is beginning to 
open its welcome for the bees, and the 
hives are being stored rapidly with 
honey. It is not only the business 
month of the year, but one of the 
brainiest months. Will you look at a 
General Jack Rose and think over the 
amount of brain work that has gone 
into its making? It is enough to make 
a Christian of anybody. Here is not 
a mere evolution, but a combination 




















of evolutions; combining, correlating 
and harmonizing color, shape, fra- 
grance into something that we can eas- 
ily allow to be the thought of a God. 
Is this the old argument of Paley in a 
merely modified form? Yet all the 
same you cannot think out a rose with- 
out intelligence, and we beg leave to 
say that we do not feel or see anything 
more surely this June morning than 
Universal Purpose. 


2 
A Ring’s Victims in the 
Graveyards 


It is to the graveyards of Philadelphia 
that one must go for the most enduring 
and pathetic proofs of the Durham ring’s 
heartless greed. Abundant proof of the 
theft of public money is found elsewhere 
—in corrupt contracts for millions, in the 
private sale of franchises, the negotiation 
of gas leases, and all the other acts of the 
conspirators, who were sustained by al- 
most incredible frauds at the ballot-box. 
Robbery is bad enough, but murder is 
worse, and murder is not too harsh a 
name for the killing of hundreds, pos- 
sibly thousands, of citizens by the ring’s 
infamous obstruction of the project for 
purifying Philadelphia’s water supply. 

Why that project was opposed and 
why, after a time, the opposition was 
withdrawn, is shown by last week’s dis- 
closures as to the real owners of the 
great filtration contracts. Upon the new 
filtration beds the city has already ex- 
pended $22,000,000, and two of them are 
in operation. Contracts for nearly all 
the work were given to the ring firm of 
Daniel J. McNichol & Co. On the wit- 
ness stand Daniel J. McNichol was 
forced to admit that his interest in the 
firm was only one-twelfth, and that his 
partners were Israel W. Durham (the 
Boss), and State Senator James P. Mc- 
Nichol, the Boss’s chief assistant. These 
are the men who have enjoyed nearly all 
the profits accruing from contracts (for 
the filtration beds and other public 
works) amounting to about $50,000,000. 
Durham, formerly one of the late Senator 
Quay’s trusted lieutenants, has been 
called “the peerless leader.” He is the 
State Superintendent of Insurance. It 
had not been known outside of the ring 
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that he was a partner in the McNichol 
firm. 

When this did become known, some re- . 
called the history of his- successful at- 
tempts to delay the work of purifying the 
water supply. Some, but not many, re- 
called it, for an unending succession of 
shameful and corrupt jobs has dimmed 
the memory of Philadelphians and their 
excellent newspapers with respect to this 
foul transaction, almost unique in the 
history of municipal crime. 

As every one knows, Philadelphia for 
many years has had a bad eminence in 
the column of comparative typhoid death- 
rates. Pollution of the city’s water sup- 
ply has caused a continuous epidemic 
of typhoid fever. At last the efforts of 
the press so stimulated public opinion (an 
epidemic of exceptional virulence pre- 
vailing at the time) that the demand for 
filtration became irresistible, and meas- 
ures were taken for negotiating a loan of 
$12,000,000. The greater part of this 
money was to be expended upon such 
filtration beds as have lifted the typhoid 
curse from many other cities. That was 
in 1898. At once two obscure ward poli- 
ticians, their names were Barr and Yo- 
cum, appealed to the courts for an in- 
junction to restrain the city officers from 
raising the money. Having been beaten 
in this first attempt, they applied to the 
courts again, a few months later. Hun- 
dreds were dying of the fever, and the 
good people of Philadelphia (who were 
holding mass meetings to hasten the con- 
struction of filtration works) wondered 
why Barr and Yocum were spending 
money upon these legal proceedings. In 
the lower courts these two ward politi- 
cians were beaten a second time, but they 
promptly appealed to the Supreme Court. 
Some observed that the Mayor then in 
office was known to be in disagreement 
with Durham. In 1899 this Mayor’s 
term ended. About two months later 
Barr and Yocum suffered a final defeat 
in the court of last resort, and the officers 
of the city were free to obtain the needed 
money. 

It was then that Israel W. Durham, 
“the peerless leader,” in a public state- 
ment declared that the two ward poli- 
ticians had been his puppets and that he 
himself had caused this delay of a year. 
Why? Because, he said, he “ did not be- 
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lieve that the former administration 
should have the expenditure of so much 
money.”’ Everybody can see now the real 
cause of Durham’s opposition. He knew 
that under Mayor Warwick’s administra- 
tion he and his associates could get the 
filtration contracts only by submitting 


the lowest responsible bids. But now 
there was a new Mayor who could be 
trusted, and it was under this new Mayor 
that filtration bed contracts amounting to 
$17,000,000 were awarded to the firm of 
Daniel J. McNichol & Co., in which Dur- 
ham, as the public learned last week, is 
the leading partner. 

While an afflicted people sought relief, 
while the epidemic death list was growing, 
while the mourners were going about the 
streets, this callous wretch strove suc- 
cessfully to prevent the adoption of relief 
measures until he could be sure of his 
corrupt profit! And he is still a resident 
of Philadelphia, strange as it may seem. 
He also holds a State office for which 
he receives $15,000 a year, and he enjoys 
the intimate friendship, the sympathy 
and the cordial support of Boies Pen- 
rose, one of Pennsylvania’s two repre- 
sentatives in the Senate of the United 
States. 

A part of the city’s filtration system 
has been completed and is now in use. 
In wards where the purified water is sup- 
plied there has been a remarkable reduc- 
tion of the typhoid death-rate. In some 
of them the disease is now almost un- 
known. It is reported that in October 
last, when there were more than 300 
cases in the city, not one was to be found 
in the district to which the filtered water 
came. This shows how great was the 
offense of the man who, for the ultimate 
enrichment of a gang of thieves, pre- 
vented for a year the beginning of work 
on a project that was to save thousands 
of lives. 

No indictment of Philadelphia’s ring 
and its Boss is complete that does not in- 
clude the mute testimony of the city’s 
graveyards. When this testimony is 


added to the record of theft, of fraudu- 
lent elections, of the debasement of the 
police, of the corrupt alliance of the ring 
with the keepers of “ white slave” dens, 
and of all the other wickedness that the 
recent civic revolt has brought to light, 
how terrible the indictment is, and how 
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inexplicable has been Philadelphia’s ac- 
ceptance of the shameful burden of such 
ring rule for so many years! 

ed 


The Wedding 


THis is the month for weddings, 
which reminds us that a wedding is the 
one occasion in life where the woman al- 
ways outshines the man. She is the hero- 
ine, and there is no hero. The réle of a 
bridegroom is far from being heroic. As 
a lover he may have been entitled to some 
such part, but now he is simply the 
“ booby prize.” His very air of triumph 
is tailor-made, and he is really the most 
absurd, innocuous looking person in the 
world. But no matter how obscure, in- 
significant, the bride was before, in that 
hour she is the chief potentiality, the ob- 
ject of interest and imagination. Nothing, 
in fact, is so suited to any young woman’s 
character and temperament as being a 
bride. And every one knows how be- 
coming it is to her. Whenever the com- 
monplace is crowned with orange blos- 
soms and enveloped in a heavenly mist of 
white veiling it ceases to be common- 
place, and the humblest woman develops 
then into a poetic figure of feminine per- 
sonality. She rimes with love and hope 
and ideality. She wears the satisfied ex- 
pression of one who has “ arrived,” a con- 
fidence which adds dignity to her stanza. 
And while she may lose many of her 
foolish riming qualities later on, she car- 
ries that expression through all the 
troubles and sorrows of her married life. 
Only married women, indeed, have just 
that epic look of completeness, altho 
many maiden ones become graven images 
of repose. 

And after the pageant at the church, 
after the wedding breakfast, after the 
bride has changed her bridal white for 
the “pearl gray” traveling gown, after 
she has shaken off the last grain of rice. 
and the groom has put on his natural 
dogskin gloves—why, after so many 
elaborate efforts to conceal the fact, does 
every one in the Pullman car recognize 
them as bride and groom? In the first 
place, it is because the bridegroom is too 
preternaturally accommodating. When 
a man travels who is in his normal state 
he is either in a sort of intellectual coma, 
or he is absorbed in reading, or he is lost 
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in a conversation. We never see him 
hanging silently suspended upon the 
mood of the lady or gentleman beside 
him. He may be exacting, but he does 
not look as if everything offered to read 
or to eat is not near good enough. These 
are the earmarks, however, of a bride- 
groom. And all the while the bride is 
curiously oblivious of his best endeavors, 
when any other woman would be greatly 
complimented. That is the first thing 
which attracts attention. She sits, like a 
pretty, new saint “riding straight into 
the gold.” She hopes, of course, that no 
one will recognize them as bride and 
groom ; but that rapt expression of “ rid- 
ing straight into the gold” gives her 
secret away to every passenger in the 
coach. The red-faced drummer sees it 
and smiles cynically; the very news 
monger comprehends and winks. 
women are vaguely embarrassed for 
some occult reason at the “ exhibition ” 
they think she is making of herself. The 
only one who really sympathizes with 
her mood is the white haired old scholar 
across the way who has grown heavenly 
minded with the rhythm of years: and 
learning. And the only one disconcerted 
by it is the bridegroom himself, who, if 
he knows anything, knows that she is 
not riding “ straight into the gold,” and 
he is wondering how in the world he 
can ever make up for the disillusionment. 
As a matter of fact, he never can, tho 
he served a thousand years. It is a fool- 
ish trance, peculiar to brides, for which 
no one is responsible and which we shall 
never understand, since hereafter there 
will be neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage. 

But the honeymoon would last longer 
if it were not for the fact that the wed- 
ding journey is too great a tax upon the 
nerves and patience of the dramatis per- 
sone. For not even bridal days can 
change the normal level of human nature. 
And it will not endure any lengthy period 
of exaltation, whether religious or ro- 
mantic, without a carnal reaction. The 
situation, in brief, is this: All women, 
and brides in particular, have a taste for 
angelhood; not because they are better 
fitted to it than men are, but it appeals to 
their imagination and satisfies the inno- 
cent hypocrisy of feminine nature. Thus 
a bride will copy the airs of all the angels 
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in heaven and she will keep it up in- 
definitely with curious little nervous 
lapses in conduct, not because she really 
is an angel, as the bridegroom marvels 
that she is, but she is putting on what she 
wishes to be. Meanwhile the young hus- 
band cannot long: maintain his exalted 
bridegroom manner, because he has no 
natural gift for that kind of thing. . He 
is just a mortal man with no instinct for 
plagiarizing heavenly graces. Besides, he 
is not accustomed to this romantic, sweet- 
ened idleness. He belongs to the region 
of realities and achievements, and he 
misses the commercial impetus to. his 
daily life. He despises himself for his 
depression, but he is. depressed. And 
that is not the worst of it—the bride 
knows it and considers it a personal 
affront to herself. In the quiet tolerance 
of her indignation which follows, how- 
ever, she eases the situation by shedding 
many of her bridal perfections. A spark 
of feminine spite (justified, but spite, 
nevertheless) creeps into her conversa- 
tion. The ruthless groom takes courage 
and dares to show more and more of his 
more natural qualities. And no one, un- 
less it is a similar occasion with his sec- 
ond wife, ever catches sight again of his 
supernatural qualities. He remains a 
kind and faithful husband, but a poetic 
virtue has gone out of him and leaves 
the poor bride to weep in secret over her 
idol’s “feet of clay.” When they are once 
more at home, therefore, she is just as 
pretty, just as enchantingly sweet, but 
somehow she has receded. There. is a 
poor little bride ghost that walks in her 
heart and will not be laid. This accounts 
for her remoteness. Now and then in 
the pauses of the conversation, when she 
thinks she will not be noticed, she runs 
back to keep company for a moment with 
the sad little ghost. But, of course, she és 
observed, and her friends say, “ Mary is 
changed since her marriage. She is so 
remote, as if she were talking to us from 
another sphere! ”’ But Mary’s husband is 
pronounced “ just the same old John!” 
And so he is. His change was brief; he 
is back for good and always in his world 
of realities. 

If they had remained at home after the 
wedding, if John had gone to his busi- 
ness as usual every morning and if Mary 
had pursued the even tenor of her way 
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in happy anticipation of his return, the 
dream of love would have lasted longer. 
But it is just as well to have that part of 
love over with when we think how long 
the real wedding journey is, lasting from 
the altar to the grave, through all the in- 
clemencies of life. And when we count 
the price which love pays for love along 
the way honeymoon dreams are light and 
foolish in congener. 


The Uprising of the Subject 
Races 


THERE are mutterings and more than 
mutterings of the subject races. There 
are threats of resistance, rebellion and re- 
venge. We hear them from all over 
Asia and Africa, and even from the Jews 
of Europe, who are beginning to find 
their weapons to resist Russian violence. 
It is a new thing that they do not quietly 
submit to be slaughtered, but strike back 
with blow for blow. In Morocco, with 
the encouragement of Germany, the 
Sultan refuses to yield to the require- 
ments of France. In German South 
Africa the Herreros successfully expel 
or kill the white garrisons. In British 
South Africa the great political question 
is how the rising of Ethiopianism in re- 
ligion and politics is to be suppressed ; 
for a new spirit of independence has 
arisen, with a new cry of “ Africa for the 
Africans,” while the natives refuse to 
work in the mines as of old, and Chinese 
coolies are brought in their place. In 
Eritrea the Italians were defeated in bat- 
tle, and in Abyssinia a black Christian 
king guards jealously his realm against 
foreign control. 

In Asia there are parallel conditions, 
except that they are more acute. All 
over the great continent the victory of 
Japan over Russia delights native pride 
and awakens large anticipations. Every 
native paper in India asks how long the 
millions of India shall be subject to a 
few thousand British strangers. This 
is no Sepoy Rebellion; it is a deep and 
serious question in the hearts of the most 
intelligent Hindus, asking for equal 
rights and power of brown and white. 
We see it in the sharp criticism of the 
attitude of the Governor-General for his 
definite expressions of British supremacy, 
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as if he were less kindly disposed than 
the benevolent rulers who have preceded 
him; and in the annual congresses of 
native scholars and men of wealth de- 
manding larger rights of self rule; and 
every speech looks to Japan as the leader 
and example of Asia. We see the same 
in Afghanistan, where Abdurrahman’s 
son emulates his father’s independence, 
and delays to yield to the demands of 
the British Commission that visited 
Cabul. 

But especially in China is the new 
spirit at work, for they are nearer the 
seat of war, and are most affected by the 
overwhelming success of their yellow 
neighbors. China has for centuries 
looked upon Japan as her inferior; but 
now Japan has humbled the greatest 
white empire of the world, and China 
asks why she cannot do all and more 
than all that Japan has done. Hence the 
thousands of Chinese youth sent to 
Japanese schools. Hence Western edu- 
cation accepted in all the larger towns. 
Hence the multitude of newspapers 
everywhere in China preaching a crusade 
of new development to resist foreign ag- 
gression. Like the Sepoy Rebellion the 
Boxer rising was too early and was mis- 
directed; but another and deeper move- 
ment is preparing the way for a self- 
dependence that will deserve success. 

For think of the humiliation that 
China has suffered from Europe. France 
has established vast colonies on the Gulf 
of Tonquin ; Germany has seized the port 
of Shantung and claims influence in the 
whole province; Great Britain met the 
Russian capture of Port Arthur by gain- 
ing possession of Wei-hai-wei, after al- 
ready holding Hong-Kong, Canton and 
Shanghai. Russia had taken nearly the 
whole of Manchuria, and threatened 
Korea, which aroused Japan to declare 
war. If the Chinese are men, with our 
common human nature, they cannot but 
resent all this foreign imposition, and it 
is right that they should look for the 
time not far off when China shall belong 
to the Chinese alone. 

The occasion for this new uprising of 
local patriotism is not their fault but 
ours. We Caucasians have imagined 
that we, with our white skin, our culture 
and civilization and religion, are intrin- 




















sically so superior to black and brown 
and yellow pagans that we have the right 
to rule them as we would. We did not 
know that we are superior not by nature, 
but because we have arrived a little be- 
fore them in the race for enlightenment. 
They are following, and they will equal 
us. As they begin to equal us they will 
yield to usno more. That is natural, and 
that is right everywhere. The only es- 
cape from violence and war is in the 
mitigation of Caucasian insolence and 
rapacity. European nations will have to 
leave China one by one, as the Russians 
are leaving Manchuria, by force if not by 
consent. Caucasians are slow to believe 
that “a man’s a man for a’ that ” if he is 
not of their race; just as it did not occur 
to those who wrote our Declaration of 
Independence that it could apply to In- 
dians or negro slaves. But it does, never- 
theless, and “ a man’s a man for a’ that ” 
whatever his despised race, and every 
race has in it the promise and potency 
of full development. 

We Americans are not free from this 
fault of racial arrogance. It has been 
cultivated in us by our relation to two 
subject races in our own territory; and 
we are now finding that the proud curse 
of it is coming home to roost. We are 
learning that our detestable legislation 
toward our immigrant Chinese is doing 
us serious damage; for in China Amer- 
ican commerce is being boycotted. By 
administrative order if not by legislation 
the present vicious laws of exclusion 
must be modified; they ought to be re- 
pealed, and Chinese should be treated 
just like Italians. It is our superior 
arrogance toward races that makes the 
West Indies afraid of annexation. It is 
that only that gives us difficulty in the 
Philippines, altho, most fortunately, our 
Government has rejected the universal 
policy of Western nations in the East, 
and is developing self-government every- 
where in the Islands. Only as that is 
continued and developed, until the 
Philippines shall no longer be colonies 
but integral States of our Union, can we 
expect them to continue a part of, our 
territory. That is the policy which THE 
INDEPENDENT has consistently main- 
tained—no permanent colonies anywhere 
in the world ; everywhere ultimate States 
of equal rank. 
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The Possibility of Governmental 
Insurance 


Or all forms of villainy the systematic 
robbery of widows and orphans has al- 
ways beex regarded as the most con- 
temptible. The disclosures of the Frick 
report of the affairs of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company represent such 
a diversion to personal profit of the prop- 
erty belonging to widows and orphans 
as calls both for the severest censure and 
for serious consideration of the entire 
system of life insurance. 

It is not our purpose, however, at the 
present time to moralize upon the morals 
or the judgment of the private individ- 
uals whose transactions have been forced 
into public notoriety. We wish to call 
attention to a far more serious and 
significant aspect of the affair—that is, 
the demonstration which has been af- 
forded of the inexpediency of leaving 
the gigantic business which life insur- 
ance has become to the exploitation of 
private enterprise. It will be an aston- 
ishing circumstance if out of all the tur- 
moil of recrimination and discussion 
there does not spring a strong and per- 
sistent popular demand for the organiza- 
tion of Government insurance. 

With the extinction of small business 
enterprises through trust competition, 
and the consequent driving of thousands 
of once independent business men into 
the ranks of salary earners, life insurance 
has become practically the only provi- 
sion that the average man can make for 
his family. Great as is his legitimate in- 
terest in an economical and efficient sys- 
tem of transportation and communica- 
tion, in a low cost of gas and electric 
light, these interests are infinitesmal by 
comparison with his interest in an hon- 
est system of insurance. If public 
policy requires the municipalization of 
lighting, heating, transportation and 
communication, it requires with immeas- 
urably greater reason the public organ- 
ization of insurance. Private exploita- 
tion of gas distribution and street railway 
traffic filches from the average individual 
his dimes and nickels. The Frick report 
in substance amounts to a charge that 
the private exploitation of life insurance 
filches from the same average individual 
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a large proportion of the savings of a 
lifetime. 

If any intelligent person will devote a 
day to a comparative study of the Frick 
report and the State reports upon Gov- 
ernment insurance in New Zealand he 
will find himself concluding that the 
American policyholder gets for his 
money somewhere far less than he ought 
to get. Assuming that he is paying $200 
a year for twenty years for a $5,000 life 
policy, it would appear that he ought to 
be getting for that premium a policy of 
from $10,000 to $15,000. This is a bit 
of practical finance that the most inexpert 
practical mind should be able to grasp. 

There is, moreover, another phase of 
the problem that is intensely practical in 
almost an equal degree. Mr. Bryan and 
his partisans have sought to awaken the 
American people to a sense of the 
tyranny of the money power. They have 
shown a curious inability to perceive just 
what the money power is. We get very 
near to the real thing when we discover 
where the great loanable funds are ac- 
cumulated and who the men are that 
handle them. The power that has been 
wielded by the great life insurance com- 
panies in the financial world has been 
well nigh inconceivable to the simple 
minded. Under a system of Government 
insurance the loanable funds that would 
still accumulate after great reductions 
in the cost of insurance had been made 
would be placed by Government officials. 
Human experience has not thus far 
shown that Government officials are in 
themselves more worthy to be trusted 
than private business men are. The es- 
sential superiority of governmental over 
private financial transactions lies in the 
necessary publicity of governmental pro- 
cedure. Were the enormous loanable 
funds now held by private life insurance 
companies to be under governmental 
control a degree of publicity would be 
introduced into all financial operations 
that would be revolutionizing. 

On all these accounts the Amer- 
ican people should bethink themselves 
whether the time has not come for an 
active campaign to bring about the es- 
tablishment of a strong and comprehen- 
sive system of governmental life in- 
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The Smothered Preacher 


Tue Rev. Mr. Sheldon’s experience 
with superfluous “ Preliminaries,” which 
he tells about on another page, reminds 
us of the predicament of a preacher on 
Children’s Day or Easter when he tries 
to peer over or between the tall peonies 
or lilies and dodges nimbly around 
among the oleanders ahd palms and 
manipulates his gestures with care lest 
he should hit the bouquets of roses. Ob- 
viously it is his desire and his duty to 
kick all the crépe-paper-covered pots off 
the platform, but he fears that this would 
make a disturbance and hurt the feelings 
of Class K or whoever placed the en- 
cumbering ornaments there. We hope 
that he will do it some time, because it 
would be a good object lesson on the 
rights of the pulpit, using that word 
to represent the teaching function of the 
Church. 

For the pulpit is the one essential thing 
about a church. We can take away the 
stained glass windows, the carved wood, 
the carpet, organ, the pews, the roof, the 
walls and the floor, but if the pulpit re- 
mains the church is alive, just as we can 
tear off from a flower the sepals and 
the petals and the stamens until nothing 
is left but the central pistil and yet the 
flower will bear fruit. For the Church 
started over 1,800 years ago with noth- 
ing but a pulpit, and altho many ‘other 
pieces of ecclesiastical furniture, useful 
and ornamental, have been added since, 
they are all more or less superfluous. 
And when some 1,500 years later the 
pulpit. had degenerated to a vestigiary 
organ, a pretty little ornament stuck up 
on a pillar of the nave like a lichen on 
a tree trunk, it required the great up- 
heaval of the Reformation to restore it to 
its normal central position. 

The old saying of the Catholics that, 
since in the Protestant churches the pul- 
pit takes the place of the altar, the Prot- 
estants worship the preacher instead of 
God, has, too often, sufficient truth to 
sharpen the jibe, but nowadays the dan- 
ger is not so much that the power of the 
preacher will be unduly exalted as that 
he will be smothered in flowers and 
beautifully eliminated. Reduced to its 
lowest terms, a Protestant Church is sim-_ 
ply a few hundred persons who have 














clubbed together to learn from a modern 
Paul the way of the kingdom of God. 
Similarly the same persons go for in- 
struction to one or more physicians and 
lawyers in whose ability and honor they 
have confidence and whose expert opin- 
ions on hygiene and legality they seek 
and sometimes follow. A preacher is a 
religious expert. He has spent years in 
the study of the moral law as it relates to 
God, which is called theology ; the moral 
law as it relates to men, which is called 
ethics, and the duties of men to God, 
which is called religion. Just as the ac- 
celeration of modern life has made it 
necessary for us to have more frequent 
consultations with our physician, and as 
the increasing complications of business 
have made us more dependent upon our 
lawyer, so the services of the preacher 
as a teacher of the duty of man have 
become more than ever essential. It is 
only a man of unusual ability and special 
training and in an exceptional position, 
such as the preacher is, or should be, 
who can impartially solve the difficult 
moral problems of the modern world. 
He is placed upon a pulpit that he may 
look over the heads of the rest of us. 
He is given six days for study that he 
may tell us upon the seventh what he 
has discovered. 

In a primitive form of society the in- 
cidence of one’s acts can be pretty clearly 
seen, and under these conditions only a 
bad man will continue to do bad things, 
but the interactions of mankind have now 
become so extended and complex that 
one can do a great amount of evil in the 
world without suspecting that he is not 
the most moral of men. “ My people are 
destroyed for lack of knowledge,” pro- 
claimed Hosea, and it is increasingly 
true. Good intentions are, we hope, more 
abundant than ever, but the opportuni- 
ties to do unintentional wickedness have 
increased in greater ratio. Fatal blun- 
ders are more numerous than crimes. 
More people are killed by preventable 
accidents than are murdered. 

Applied Christianity has not kept pace 
with the advance in the other useful arts. 
Consequently the great need of the age 
is not a more ornate service, but more 
systematic, thorough and fundamental 
instruction in morality. The “ Prelimi- 
naries” should be pruned back rigidly, 
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and the sermon made something worth 
going to hear. The memory of a pleas- 
ing harmony of colored light or an or- 
gan strain is not likely to check one’s 
actions in the office or shop on Monday. 
The object of music is to arouse the 
emotional nature, but what people need 
nowadays is not more emotion, but more 
sense. Undirected emotion is dangerous 
to the community. The opera houses 
are producing enough of that combusti- 
ble commodity without the assistance of 
the churches. An anthem with operatic 
music, incomprehensible words and non- 
Christian singers has no religious value. 
Many of the hymns sung have words far 
removed from any that a twentieth cen- 
tury American could conccivably use to 
express any possible emotion. Conse- 
quently we have to pay people to sing 
them to us. Where every one has a cepy 
of the libretto there is no excuse for the 
minister reading them, unless he is an 
exceptionally good reader, in which case 
the singing of them could be omitted. 
The responsive reading is apt to de- 
generate into a free for all race with no 
handicaps for those whose speed in ar- 
ticulation is hampered by a feeling of 
reverence for the words or a desire to 
understand them. Altogether the “ Pre- 
liminaries ” as they are now developed 
and practiced are not of such unques- 
tionable religious value that they should 
crowd out the sermon, and assigning to 
them so large a proportion of the service 
reminds one of running half a mile to 
make a jump. 

a 
Ex-President 
Cleveland’s admi- 
rable letter, in 
which he consents to act as one of the 
trustees in charge of Mr. Ryan’s Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society stock, simply 
tends to confirm the prevailing opinion 
that the trustees were well chosen and 
that the transfer to them of the voting 
power of a majority of the shares should 
be regarded by policy-holders as an im- 
portant step in the right direction. On 
the other hand, public discussion of Mr. 
Ryan’s relation to the Society, and of the 
appointment of Mr. Paul Morton to exer- 
cise supreme executive control, does not 
tend fully to restore confidence in the 
management. It is unfortunate that Mr, 
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Ryan’s published statements as to his 
purchase of the 502 shares have not been 
consistent : 

“Tn connection with some other policy-hold- 
ers who, like myself, have never had any rela- 
tions with the Equitable, except as policy-hold- 
ers, I have purchased from Mr. Hyde a 
majority of the stock.” (Signed statement of 
June goth.) 

“I have, together with other policy-holders, 
purchased this block of stock.” (Letter of 
June oth to Mr. Cleveland.) 

“TI am the sole owner of the 502 shares, 
which I purchased from Mr. Hyde, and no 
other person or interest has. contributed a sin- 
gle dollar toward the purchase of the stock.” 
(Letter of June 15th to the Trustees.) 


We are not disposed to attach much im- 
portance to the variations shown in these 
assertions. Mr. Ryan now explains that 
the connection of these other policy- 
holders with the transaction was “ entire- 
ly advisory.” But he should have said 
so at the beginning. The true remedy 
for the present condition of this great 
institution, and the only one that can 
fully and permanently restore confidence 
in the management, is the purchase of 
the stock by the Society itself, in the in- 
terest of the policy-holders. It may be 
that Mr. Ryan has had in mind a sale of 
his holdings to the Society whenever new 
legislation shall enable it to buy them. 
We shall be glad to give him credit for 
so commendable a purpose. A purchase 
of all the capital shares by the Society, 
even if the cost should be $5,000,000 
(Mr. Ryan paid $2,500,000 for half of 
them), would solve the problem. Gov- 
ernor Higgins should ask the New York 
Legislature to consider at its approaching 
special session the question of providing 
the legislation required. 
sd 


It is easy to see how so direct 
a man as Mr. Roosevelt 
should have been many times 
annoyed at the difficulty of getting ac- 
curate and compact reports as to matters 
that have come before him. There 
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grows up in departments and bureaus a 
mass of intricate details, many of them 
of no value, and many’ most confusing. 
Curious stories could be reported of the 
difficulties experienced in the attempt to 
learn a fact or to get an approved bill 
settled. The committee which the Presi- 
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dent has appointed to investigate meth- 
ods and suggest simplifications does not 
have for its purpose to discover irregu- 
larities, but rather to make the regular 
ways easier. At the same time simpler 
methods might well reduce not a little 
the expense of useless clerks and the re- 
duction of useless documents. The Presi- 
dent illustrates the evil he wishes to cor- 
rect by its effect in a department of 
which he has special knowledge: 

“In the army and navy the increase of paper 

work is a serious menace to the efficiency of 
fighting officers, who are often required by 
bureaucrats to spend time in making reports 
which they should spend in increasing the effi- 
ciency of the battleships or regiments under 
them.” 
This is the same evil which in our public 
schools teachers much complain of, that 
they are required to give so much atten- 
tion to reports to superiors that their time 
for teaching is limited and their strength 
exhausted. 

* 

An error in the au- 
thority from which it 
was taken led to Ad- 
miral Togo’s age being stated as 48 in 
Mr. Benjamin’s recent article. He was 
born in 1851. This does not alter in any 
wise the point of the argument, since 
Admiral Togo at 54 is younger than the 
admirals and captains and even some of, 
the commanders on our Navy list. Had 
he entered our service at the earliest 
possible age (14) he would now be by 
seniority among the lowest captains or 
senior commanders, and would still have 
some eight years of active service before 
him prior to retirement for age. Some 
critics have overlooked the fact that the 
diminished endurance of men nearing 
sixty is not the sole reason for replacing 
them at sea by younger officers. If we 
want competent admirals they must have 
practical experience afloat as admirals 
and not merely as captains, and if we 
want competent captains they must have 
practical experience afloat as captains 
and not merely as lieutenants, before the 
emergency comes. This requires time. 
Hence the individual must be young 
enough on reaching command rank to 
afford that time. A man cannot be kept 
as a subordinate until the crisis comes 
and then without command experience be 
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expected suddenly to bloom into a cer- 
tainly efficient commander. Individuals 
may do so—have done so—but the risk 
involved is too great to warrant its being 
taken if avoidable. Some misapprehen- 
sion also exists concerning retirement. 
An officer retired from active service is 
not out of the Navy, as many suppose. 
In fact, he may be now ordered to the 
most active sort of work on shore, as in 
navy yards, in the bureaus at Washing- 
ton, and in many other positions where 
his long experience and mature judgment 
may be of the greatest benefit to the 
country. He draws exactly the same pay 
while doing such work as do officers on 
the “ active list,” who may be performing 
the same duties beside him. He simply is 
not given sea duty on a vessel in com- 
mission, altho even this is not necessarily 
debarred to him. The really important 
result of his retirement is that it creates 
a vacancy in his particular grade on the 
“ active list,” because the number in each 
grade is fixed by law, and into that va- 
cancy a junior can at once be promoted. 
Officers who are retired for age, or after 
forty years’ service on their own request, 
if they have had Civil War service are 
at once promoted to the next higher 
grade; if without that service they are 
retired in the same grade. If they are 
involuntarily retired under the present 
special law for creating vacancies and so 
accelerating promotion they get the 
promotion, but in the case of captains 
they advance to commodores and not to 
rear-admirals. One of the curious re- 
sults of this is that in a short time the 
fine old grade of commodore, worn 
gloriously by Decatur and Preble and 
Perry, will mean simply men who have 
been selected out as the least eligible. 
There is no further promotion after one’s 
place on the “ — list ” is established. 


There are some 
200,000 Italian im- 
migrants that reach 
our coasts each year, nearly all of whom 
remain about our Northern cities. There 
are only a few thousands in New Orleans 
and several other places in the South, 
but now an effort is making to draw 
them in larger numbers, and the Italian 
Ambassador has visited the South to in- 
vestigate conditions for his countrymen. 


Italian Immigration 
in the South 


EDITORIALS 
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We hope the Italians will enter what is 
to them a new territory. But Italian la- 
bor will be a very different thing from 
the labor to which the employers there 
have been accustomed. They will strike ; 
they will resist imposition ; they will meet 
mob with mob. Already there have been 
several Italian riots in West Virginia. 
They know how, as in Scranton, Pa., to 
organize a “ Mutual Aid Fraternal Ital- 
ian Association,” the initial letters of 
which spell Mafia. Nor will the Italians 
be disturbed by that sort of race preju- 
dice which exists in this country and 
which particularly infects Anglo-Saxons. 
Italian immigration will doubtless be of 
real benefit, but it will stir up things in a 
lively way. 


st 
A Treaty of bag moms, sanitite one “ 
Washington ‘¢ week has been the den- 


nite acceptance both by 
Russia and Japan of President Roose- 
velt’s proposal for the appointment of 
peace envoys, and the selection of Wash- 
ington as the place where they shall meet. 
We are far off from Washington’s Fare- 
well Address, for we are frankly taking an 
interest in the international affairs of the 
other continent, altho now for the inter- 
est of peace. Still the United States is 
recognized as exercising a benevolent 
neutrality, because it has no ambitions 
that are hostile to either party. We want 
nothing of Russia or Japan, and only 
want to have our Filipinos rule them- 
selves as soon as possible. It will be quite 
an honor to the United States that the 
treaty, which we hope will end the great- 
est war of modern times, a war between 
Europe and Asia, should be known as 
the Treaty of Washington. Meanwhile 
the war goes on, and before the envoys 
meet there is likely to be a great change 
in conditions in Manchuria. It seems 
most probable that General Linievitch 
will this time be driven back to Harbin, 
and it will be strange if the Japanese en- 
voys at Washington do not see the Japa- 
nese armies in Russian territory and 
threatening lees Yan 


The reports of the 
meeting of the Con- 
federate Veterans in 
Louisville, Ky., are on the whole agree- 
able reading. The American flag’ pre- 


The Veterans in 
Louisville 
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dominated in the decorations. The 
Chaplain prayed for the blessing of God 
on the President of the United States 
and prayed that he might be President 
of the whole country. Governor Beck- 
ham spoke for Kentucky, and said that in 
tender memory they had laid aside the 
stars and bars, and “rejoice to have 
the same flag that floated over us before 
the war.” General Stephen D. Lee, 
Command-in-Chief, eulogized Jefferson 
Davis, as was to be expected ; praised the 
valor of his comrades, and concluded: 


“We have taught our children to honor the 
flag of our reunited country. In the Spanish 
War we sent our sons and grandsons to fol- 
low the flag that our forefathers filled with 
stars and to which we now give again our 
unstinted loyalty. Best of all, we restored 
our beloved land as an integral living part to 
the Union of our fathers. With us now all 
passion and bitterness have passed away.” 


These are wise and helpful words. 
& 


In a sermon President Patton said to 
the students of Princeton University: 


“Tt has been said the meek shall inherit the 
earth, but we all want the earth nowadays, and 
I know that it is not the meek who get the 
earth these days.” 


On that matter we still incline to hold 
with the old authority. For example, 
there is President Patton himself—is he 
not one of the meek ones, and has he not 
inherited the earth? Certainly he has, if 
honor and reputation and a comfortable 
competence and all good fortune count 
among the things of earth, We would 
not charge him with supposing that be- 
cause he is not a multimillionaire he has 
not the good things of this world. 
as 

That minute drop of quicksilver which 
the Czar of Russia calls his mind needs 
fixation. Every last touch pushes it in 
another direction. Yesterday we heard 
that he accepted reform, and, to-day he 
will have none of it. By cablegram 
liberty of worship is granted to the vari- 
ous sects, and by the next Pobiedonosteff 
is made the Procurator of the whole 
Empire as well as of the Church. Now 
Witte, to-morrow Trepoff. It is of no 
use to prophesy. We can foretell much 
of comets, but nothing of Nicholas IT. 
What a horrible thing that the peace of 
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the world should depend on the last puff 
of the breeze on an aspen leaf! It is 
enough to excuse, if F a justify, Nihilism. 


The announced appointment of fifty 
new instructors for Princeton Univer- 
sity, under the designation of “ precep- 
tors,” whose business it shall be to come 
into close personal touch with the stu- 
dents individually and in small groups, 
for the purpose of instruction, deserves 
to be watched with much interest. The 
expense of this added instruction must 
be nearly or quite $100,000, which is 
the interest on two millions of endow- 
ment. This ought greatly to help 
scholarship and introduces some of the 
excellences of the > ae coach system. 


The petitions to Rome for the 
beatification of Pope Pius IX are mul- 
tiplying. The matter is pushed by the 
Abbé Maignen, the one who was so 
active against Americanism. He is 
bringing three or four thousand signa- 
tures every week, and is now well into 
his second hundred thousand, mostly 
from France. So far as we can see 
the chief glory of Piux IX is that he 
secured Infallibility and proclaimed the 
Syllabus of Errors. We are not sur- 
prised that the United States spends no 
enthusiasm as yet. 


Temperance legislation, like the bill 
for marriage with a deceased wife’s sis- 
ter, is gaining friends in the British 
Parliament. It was by the narrow ma- 
jority of six that the House of Commons 
has defeated a bill closing saloons on 
Sundays, and by an equally small major- 
ity that the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
bill empowering the licensing justices to 
regulate the hours of closing on all days 
of the week was defeated. Such a vote, 
a moral victory, would have been in- 
credible in the days before the great beer 
magnates were —— peers. 


It illustrates the advance of public 
ownership of public utilities that here- 
after the railroads in the Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colonies are to be 
vested in the High Commissioner, who 
is their Governor, and be the property of 
these colonies, under the name of the 
Central South African Railways. 











The Royal Arcanum Again 


Raises Its Rates 


NOTWITHSTANDING the announcement 
made in 1898, when the Royal Arcanum 
previously raised its rates, that no further 
increase would be required, the managers 
of this fraternal order have found it 
needful in order to preserve the Ar- 
canum to again increase its rates. The 
increase was decided upon only in the 
face of an increasing death rate and a 
decreasing reserve fund. At the session 
of the Supreme Council held at Atlantic 
City in May, to which reference was 
made in THE INDEPENDENT of May 18, 
the rate question was carefully con- 
sidered, the result being that unless pres- 
ent rulings are altered in response 
to a storm of protests, increased rates 
will have to be paid by new mem- 
bers from July 1 and by old members 
from October 1, 1905. The new scale 
contemplates a minimum rate of $7.56 
per $1,000 at age 21 in the place of 
$7.08 formerly charged, together with 
proportionate changes amounting to 
about 8 per cent. additional to pres- 
ent rates for other ages. There are 
also options of step rates, level 
rates and reduced benefits available to 
old members. The trunk line rate for all 
present and new members upon which 
they are placed at their attained ages, if 
they do not select one of the available 
options, is a term rate to age sixty-five 
and a level rate during membership. 

The construction of the rate has been 
designed with the idea of avoiding the 
needless accumulation of reserve, but is 
somewhat loaded in order to provide for 
any impairment of the risk when the 
member reaches the age of sixty-five, 
and to permit of his then taking the level 
rate without a new medical examination. 
The trunk line rate is a constant rate 
without change from date of entry to age 
sixty-five. The increase in rates now de- 
termined upon was inevitable and at least 
one of the options calls for the accumu- 
lation of an adequate reserve to maintain 
— rate for the whole period of 
ife. 

It would appear from the present stiff- 
ening of the Royal Arcanum rates that 
some of the fallacies of fraternal insur- 
ance are passing and that with the adop- 
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tion of 28-year experience or mortuary 
tables as a rate basis at least one step to- 
ward conservatism had been taken. The 
present rate changes, it may be said, bear 
particularly hard on the old members. 
Doubtless those charged with the man- 
agement of the Royal Arcanum sanc- 
tioned the changes now made with great 
reluctance, but concurred in so doing 
when it was pointed out to them that this 
was essential if the order itself was not 
to be overtaken by destruction. 

Considerable opposition to the in- 
creased rates has already been manifested 
not only on the part of local councils, 
but there is a feeling of revolt at the new 
order of things in all of the thirty-seven 
States where the the organization has 
its councils, Some members have hinted 
at other than disinterested motives in the 
case of certain members of the Supreme 
Council in which the scheme of increas- 
ing rates originated. No evidence estab- 
lishing lack of good faith in any case, 
however, has been presented. The 
formation of a new association by the 
“ belligerents ” has been threatened. 


Ra 


DIVIDENDs announced: 

International Silver Co. (Debenture Coupon 
No. 5), payable July rst. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co., 2 per cent., 
payable July 3d. 

Atch., Top. & S. F. Rway. (Preferred), $2.50 
per share, payable August rst. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co. (Quarterly), 2% 
per cent., payable June 3oth. 

Western Un. Tel. Co. (Quarterly), 1%4 per 
cent., payable July rsth. 

Franklin Trust Co. (Quarterly), 3 per cent., 
payable June 3oth. 

N. Y. Cent. & H. R. R. Rd. (Quarterly), 144 
per cent., payable July rsth. 

Otis Elevator Co. (Preferred) (Quarterly), 
$1.50 per share, payable July rsth. 

Amer. Can. Co. (Preferred) (Quarterly), 
1% per cent., payable July rst. 

Minn. & St. Louis R. R. (Preferred), 2% 
per cent., payable July 15th. 

United Fruit Co. (Quarterly), 134 per cent., 
payable July rsth. : 

Natl. Sugar Ref. Co. (Preferred), 114 per 
cent., payable July 3d. 

Southern Pac. Co. (Various Dividend), pay- 
able July 1st. 

Real Estate Trust Co., 5 per cent., payable 
July rst. 

Wells, Fargo & Co., 3 per cent. and extra I 
per cent., payable July 15th. 

Natl. Butchers’ & Drovers’ Bk., 3 per cent. 

Bowery Savings Bank, 4 per cent. 

Metropolitan Savings Bank, 3% per cent. 
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Southern Railroads Attacked 


IMPORTANT questions are involved in 
the petition of the Receivers’ and Ship- 
pers’ Association of Cincinnati to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for action by the Govern- 
ment in the courts against the railway 
companies and freight associations of the 
Southeastern States. These petitioners 
allege that the Southern Railway Com- 
pany, the Atlantic Coast Line, the South- 
eastern Mississippi Valley Freight Asso- 
ciation and the Southeastern Freight As- 
sociation are such combinations in re- 
straint of trade as are forbidden by the 
Sherman Act; that the agreements of the 
two associations are unlawful, and that 
the two railway companies, with others 
operating in the Southeastern States, 
combined and conspired unlawfully in 
December last to maintain certain rates 
from all Ohio River and Mississippi 
River points to the territory of which 
Georgia may be regarded as the center, 
together with certain other rates from 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
other northern seaboard points to the 
same territory. Complaint is made that 
these rate agreements discriminate un- 
justly against the Upper Mississippi Val- 
ley and in favor of the Northeast, and it 
is asserted that “a combination owning 
or controlling railroads leading from all 
the principal gateways into a common 
territory of destination has power to re- 
strain trade as effectually as does a com- 
bination of two parallel and naturally 
competing roads.” The Government is 
asked to apply for an injunction restrain- 
ing the two railroad companies from ex- 
ercising control over other Southern 
roads, either by acquiring stock or by 
voting the stock already acquired, and 
for a dissolution of the two freight asso- 
ciations. Attorney-General Moody has 
the petition under consideration. 

If the Government should grant the 
petitioners’ application, and if the courts 
should sustain their allegations, the effect 
of the decision would be much greater— 
with respect to existing railway systems 
—than that of the decision in the North- 
ern Securities case. If the allegations 
correctly represent existing conditions, 
then these appear to be in opposition to 
the rulings of the Supreme Court in the 
Trane }eenousi and Joint Traffic Asso- 
143 
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ciation cases. Also, so far as control of 
competing roads is concerned, they seem 
to be in conflict with the principle estab- 
lished by the Northern Securities decision. 
The application is said to have been sug- 
gested in part by the active opposition 
of prominent officers of the railroad com- 
panies in question to the President’s 
freight-rate policy. - 


Tue Lawyers’ Title Insurance and 
Trust Company, of which Edwin W. 
Coggeshall is president and general man- 
ager, has a capital of $4,000,000, a sur- 
plus of $5,000,000, and undivided profits 
of $631,984. The total assets amount to 
$20,124,048. 

....Frank G. Bigelow, who recently 
embezzled more than $1,500,000 of the 
funds of the First National Bank in Mil- 
waukee, of which he was president, has 
pleaded guilty to ten indictments and 
been sentenced to be imprisoned for ten 
years at hard labor. 


....The Western Union Telegraph 
Company’s quarterly report, issued in 
connection with the declaration of the 
customary dividend, shows an increase of 
the surplus from $15,821,523 on March 
31st, to about $16,023,202 at the end of 
the present month. 

It is announced that the suit of Mrs. 
Ida E. Wood against the Mercantile 
Trust Company, John J. McCook and 
others, to recover $195,000 invested by 
her in the bonds of the Shipyard Trust, 
has been settled out of court on terms 
quite satisfactory to the plaintiff. 

...-A special train on the Pennsyl- 
vania road on the 5th inst. ran from New 
York to Chicago in 17 hours, or at the 
average rate of 52 miles an hour. 
Greater speed was made on the 8th, when 
a train ran from Pittsburgh to Chicago 
in 440 minutes, or at the rate of 63% 
miles an hour. For 126 miles the rate 
was 75 3-10 miles an hour. 


...-Apparently because of a move- 
ment in the Connecticut Legislature for 
the promotion of telephone competition 
in that State and for changes in the pres- 
ent law, which practically gives a mo- 
nopoly to the Southern New England 
Telephone Company, that company an- 
nounces a reduction of from 15 to 25 per 
cent. in its rates. 
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CATSKILL 
Evening Line 


HORTEST, quickest and most direct route to the 


Catskill Mountains, with unequalled Rail 
connections. Daily service by the tial Steamers 
* ONTEORA ’’ arfd “‘ KAATERSKILL.” Leave New 


fie Catekill 7 PM. 
Fare $1.25. Round $2.25. Staterooms (one 
or two berths) $1.00. Cabin berths 25 cents. 
Excellent Table. American Plan. Dining Room 
on Main Deck. 


SPECIAL TRIPS 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
FROM NEW YORK 


Catskill to New York and return $1.25 for round 
Ps July ist to Sept. 2nd, both inclusive, Steamer 
“ONTEORA” from C gy ty tty BS 
and 129th Street at 1:50 P.M., for Catskill, Hudso 
and Coxsackie, landing at Malden. Fare $1. 25, - 
usual, Spe cial trains for all Mountain Points leave 
Catskill on apm de of Boat. Steamer “ Kaaterskill”’ 
also for Catskill on above dates at 6 P.M. 

Beautiful Illustrated Folders mailed free on appli- 
cation to: 


EDWIN H. SNYDER, President, 
Pier 48, North River, - NEW YORK CITY. 


W. J. cateneaie Treasurer, 
Catskill, - . NEW YORK. 














MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Ltlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


Atiaxtic Borpine, 
49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 
INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRAN8- 


PORTATION RI8K AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 











Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 





The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued iin. 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t, 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JAS. L. LI INGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres'’t. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
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On Your Savings 


NVESTORS a cocking a little tanger ss return on Ge their money 
Pr than 8 or 4¢. ile being assured that os 
in safe, e, bo = will be ah | in 

°C Certificate ” Plan of the 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN GO. 


established 12 years, is conducted under the 
As ay the New York Banking Department. 


WE PAY 
5% PER YEAR 
“™"ON TOUR SAVINGS 


which bear for every day in our care. Yourmoney 
is always sub to your control if required for other = 
poses. Earnings begin as soon as your money is received. 

sa are malled you by check semi-annually, or com 


d 

Our clients include aby = cle en, professional 
and ess Men—some, d your locality—to 
whom we are privileged to 

Let usshow you how we can handle roar ur savings accounts 
to better advantage than most other banking institutions. 


Write for full particulars. 















Assets INDUSTRIAL 
$1,750,000 SAVINGS AND 
Surplus and LOAN CO. 
Profits 
$150,000 

















An Audit by our Company is al- 
ways a means of Protection against 
Faulty Book-Keeping. Our Reports 
are often intended, however, for the 
use of those who need accurate In- 
formation about the Condition or 
Earnings of a Business which is for 
Sale. In connection with these Ex- 
aminations for Financial Purposes, 
we also make Engineering Apprais- 
als, if desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Sys- 
tems of Calculating Costs, and other 
Book-Keeping Economics, are intro- 
duced in Business Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are 
absolutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


CHICAGO, 
New York Life Building. Arcade Building. 
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READING NOTICES 


A TRIP TO THE YELLOWSTONE PARK, 


Eastern vistors to the Lewis & Clark Exposition at Port- 
land and to points on the Pacific Coast can make side trips 
to Yellowstone National Park and other pi and 
interesting localities by taking the Oregon Short Line in 
pons ge | with —s Union Pacific or Southern Pacific Rail- 

th rates, can be had by addressing 
| me Portland, Oregon. 
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1875 1905 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 30th YEA 
Loans upon Real Estate. om 





Vice- 
RNE Vice Pres't J ROHN C. t MckEON, 
lee.Pres’t; JOHN ©. VAN CLEAF ce-Pres’ 4 EDWARD. 2: 


Cashier WILLIAM 0. JONES. Ass 
WilitaM RAEN he nee 


Cashier MAURICR H! RWER. Ans’t Cashier. 
The National Park Bank of New York. 
ORGANIZED 1856. 


Sates and bg mang $10,000,000. 


Pros t ARD PELATIELD, Pres’ 





‘Appleton, Jota pt Jacob 
Isaac Gug- 
Lewis Cass Ledyard, Gilbert G. Thorne, 





UARTERLY at i OF THE 
WALLABOUT BANK, 


Sena, B at = close of business on the 7th day 


of June, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts........... eescesoce eeeee $764,671.52 
CPRTEEEED ccceocccccccecesocovcscecocos eccee 872.64 
Due —y pene reserve agents.. coccece 20,009.39 
ee ree eeeee 175,456.47 
tt Mth hecteenthsitniahiebhbeneeheemanenn 245.07 
United States na cee notes and notes of 
National ae beecceesescoes eccecee cceece 36,000.00 
Cash item 
Bilis —y sanans for the next day’s exchanges. 61,739.57 
Other items carried as cash...........s+0- 5,858.48 
Assets not included under any of the above 
heads: Furniture and fixtures............. ° 16,000.00 
Botad, .000 eteese peaneeneeenn eccccceees +++ $1,237,353.14 
LIABILITIES. 
Gaottal es pate te, Oe CORR... ccccccccecs e+ee 100,000.00 
~—— pehebedwebetheneeenegeasacekende 000.00 
vided t profits, less current cnpeams and 
mo BE ccnccccccecesceoceeseeceee eccccce 77,630.50 
Be GIN s coccccccscocscsessceeeeses «++ 1,084,722.64 
Ts ccccccccccepsccccceeevacesees eseeee $1,287,353.14 


Strats or New York, County or KINGs, 88.: 


CHARLES M. ENGLIS, President, and JOHN T. WIL- 
LIAMS, Cashier, of the *Wallabout Bank, a bank located 
and doing business at Nos. 416-418 Myrtie avenue, in the 
City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each 
for himself, onge that the foregoing report, th the sched- 
ule accompanying the same, is true and correct in all re- 
spects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they 
further say that the usual business of said nk has been 
transacted at the location required by the banking law 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official notice 
received from the Superintendent of Banks, designating the 
7th day of June, 1905, as the day on which such report 


shall be made. 
CHARLES M. ENGLIS, President. 
JOHN T. WILLIAMS, Cashier, 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
12th day of June, 1905, before me. ISAAC O. HORTON, 
[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public, Kings County. 








New York County National 
Bank, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


.May 29, 1905. 








RESOURCES. 

Loans and investments............-. $4,862,160.04 
United States bonds to secure cir- 

culation ..... a PS ee ee ae 50,000.00 
Real estate—banking house.......... 65,000.00 
Due from National banks..........-- 236,004.31 
Exchanges for Clearing House........ 283 842.68 
SRI Et nt et jal te peek »595.314.81 
$7,092,321.84 

LIABILITIES. 
eT I cs One oe ns aaa cw aeiee $200,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits......... 729,499.92 
0 SRS eee eee 50,000.00 
WUE, kaa oc cas exkacncasOawac ves 6,112,821.92 
$7,092,321.84 


OFFICERS. 
FRANCIS L. LELAND, President. 
WM. H. JENNISON, Vice-President. 
WM. CARPENTER, 2d Vice President. 
FREDERICK FOWLER, Cashier. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
WEST SIDE BANK 


at the close of business on the 7th day of June, 1905: 









RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............ Sosccesesee ++ $2,084,612.13 
Overdrafts .. eecceee 1,138.82 
Due from ‘trust “companies, ‘banks, | bankers 
and brokers............. Ceccccccccccooecoce 197,946.21 
Banking house and lot............ “eo 14,017.00 
Mortgages owned... 54,446. 
Stocks ona wees... - 2,079,551.25 
8 860,347.40 
of Nat 66006600506 66SEC COCCECCCS 365,763.00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills + checks | for the next 
day’s exchanges............. «+ -$255,366.67 
Other ‘ems curried ‘as cash..... 22,941.39 
278,308.06 
Total. .ccccccece onetireekenndee dian eeonee $5,936,130.60 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash........ eer ere $200,000.00 
— POPC eecceecocseseseoescesceseees 250,000.00 
Undivided  eweey "less ‘current expenses and 
CREED  BOirccccccvccccccccecocccccoccessece 409,603.11 
BD SE cadnanesancaceenenadbeenkteans 4,887,163.68 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers and 
PONL.. acccceceeceodsescececesogocesoeceses 5,883. 
Due savings" ee oeea 182,740.02 
Due building and loan associations........... 740. 
Due Treasurer of the State of — WetR. ccc 50,000.00 
i athraceimsabbimiaeeadat eka sence $5,936, 130.60 


OFFICERS. 
CHRISTIAN F, TIETJEN, President. 
FREDERICK K. KELLER, Vice-President. 
CHARLES ROHE, 2nd Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BERTINE, 3rd Vice-President, 
WALTER WESTERVELT, Cashier, 
FREDERICK [L.. WILLIAMS, Ass’t Casbier, 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF THB 
ORIENTAL BANK 
at the close of business on the 7th day of June, 1905: 
ESOUROES. 
Loans and discounts..............0++ esescees $7,921,106.66 
QPPNEE oc veccecccceessisccscessoece 12,377.50 
Due from trust companies, banks 
GE BOUad cc ccuchoectessocs on 672,418.01 
Due from approved reserve agents..... ,180.22 
SE, DED GT Eb cece gc ceceseeccsocess 700.00 
Other Sal SINNER, cocccccqocsccocecesopeecee 661.20 
bbe Gade devices he's 09d Coesdees 000.00 
seoets and bonds..... 00.006000060660000800000 675.58 
—— bnodbvercebetcoehdsteecevedheses 498,870.11 
ited States heaal ‘tender notes and notes of 
i i actanabededataoaecesseber™ 452,728.00 
Cash =. viet 
Bills and checks for the next ar 8 exchanges. 815,664.65 
Other items carried as cash.. ccoveveceoe 109,609.01 
Sie 00:400000060000eskssheasanose o+eeee -$12,8382,990.94 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in, in cash............ +++ $750,000.00 
nade cncnamdatoonsetacastintss cath 000. 
Un ivided rofits, less current expenses and 
taxes " epee ecccccccescccceccescoce 749. 
Ge icaecctesccectindévscclcenssuens 7,069,010.30 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers and 
NEE occoeseccceecccceceececesongsse -- 2,501,127.87 
Due savings banks...........+-+.+- , 242,044.22 
| building and loan associations..... 20,981.25 
Due Treasurer of the State of New York. 35,000.00 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends......... Cosdececcedcose eee 77.50 
Reserved for taxes......... Seevcessoce ceces 10,000.00 
We 4.ns-s ovbnecsecececncteseseseeseanees —-¢ oaenaae 
Stats or New York, County or New York, 88. 
R. W. JONES, Jn., President, and GEO. Ww. * ADAMS, 


Cashier, of the Oriental Bank, a bank located and doing 
business at Nos. 182-184 Broadway, in the City of Hee 
York, in said county, being duly sworn, each. for himself, 
says that the foregoing report, with the schedule accom- 
panying the same, is true and correct in all res , to the 
best is knowledge and belief, and they furt r say that 
the useal business of said bank has been transacted at the 
location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 
1882) and not ——- ¥"- and that the above report is made 
in compliance with official notice received from the 
Superintendent of Banks, designating ir ie day of June, 
, as the day on which such report shall be made, 


GEO, W. 
Severally subscribed and — to by both deponents the 
12th day of June, 1905, befo NE, 
[Seal of Notary.] Notary ‘Public, No. 11, New York County. 









STATEMENT OF THE 


Bank oF THE Metaopouis 


31 Union Square, 
At the Clese of Business June 7th, 1905. 
Assets. 
















LOANS, DISQOURTS, AND INVEST- 

TEIN BO coccaccocccs coccccccccnccccocecsocoses $00,008 416.4 
REAL ESTATE. ......0-+se00e eoaesponcscese ee  1,426,000.00 
CASH ON HAND.......ccccseee enccecccessense 3,336,514. 49 

$14,824,930.83 
Liabilities. 
Oa vaicieavtnbintathbdaeevosesevascidvete $1,900,000. 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS............sse0e0 1,482,816.48 
pt, ea eccccocccce 11 






$14,824,930.83 
Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individ- 
uals Solicited. 


Safe Deposit Vaults. 


DIVIDENDS 











THE PLAZA BANK. 
New York, June 7th, 1905. 
A Dividend of TEN (10) egg ®' CENT. hes. this day been declared, 
pa’ Fk on and after July ey 
fer books close June Sth, 1 


905 and re-open July $d, 1905, 
E. M CLARKE, Cashier, 











The Race 
Of Life 


demands every bit of energy that _ intelli- 
gent living can contribute. A clear head, a 
steady heart and a sure foot. 

Digestion plays a big part in the winning 
or losing and often the whole question of 
digestion turns upon coffee. Does coffee 
bother you? 

The heart cannot work perfectly when 
stimulated with coffee. The difference in 
the ability to do either physical or mental 
work is marked when you use Postum 
Food Coffee. 


POSTUM 


YORKVILLE BANK. 


New York, June ist, 1905, 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a dividend of FIVE 
PERCENT. on the Capital stock payable July ist to Shareholders 
of Record. 
Transfer Books will be closed from June 2ist to July 3d. 
WM. L. FRANKENBACH, Cashier. 

















THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND DROVERS’ 
BANK. 
New York, June 15th, 1905. 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this bank have this da 
declared a semi-annual dividend of three (3) per cent., free o 
tax, payable on and after July ist, 1905. 


The transfer books will be closed from June 2ist until J 
1905. WM. H. CHASE, C 


The Bowery Savings Bank, 


128 AND 130 BOWERY, 


NEW YORK, June 15, 1905. 
A semi-annual dividend at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. 

per annum has, been declared and will be credited to de- 
positors on all sums of $5.00 and upward and not exceeding 
$8,000 which shall have been deposited at least three months 
on the first day of July next, and will be payable on and 
after Monday, July 17, 1905. 

Money deposited on or before July 10 will draw interest 
from July 1, 1905. 





WILLIAM H. 8. WOOD, President, 
HENRY A. SCHENCK, Comptroller. 
WALTER COGGESHALL, Secretary, 
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METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK. 


1 and $ Third Ave. (Opp. Cooper Institute.) 
CHARTERED 1852. 
104TH DIVI¥ END 
New York, June 13th, 1905. 
at the rate of 
R ANN 














































































JONATAAN B. CURREY, - —__ 
EDWARD SHERER, Secreta: 





FRANKLIN TRUST GOMPANY. 
DIVIDEND No. 60. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 7th, 1905. 
The Board of Trustees has this da ay declared a “quarterly dividend 
of by A,.-¥ the capital stock of t! Company, pa ble 
stockholders of record at closin; the transfer books. 
Trenster books will be closed from $ P.M. June 23rd, 1905, until 9 
A.M. July 1st, 1905. 
CLINTON W. LUDLUM, Secretary. 





REAL ESTATE TRUST GOMPANY OF NEW YORK 


30 Nassau Street, New York, June 15, 190. 


The Board of Trustees of this Company, has this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT. on its capital stoc 
payaso July 1, 1905, to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 

ess June 19th, 19%. Transfer books close June 19 - at three 
orclock P. M., and reopen Jaly 1, 1905, at ten o’clock A. M. 


HENRY W. REIGHLEY, enten 


MINNEAPOLIS 8 ST. LOUIS RAILROAD GO. 


New et aoe — = 1906. 
Directors pes this day declared a ual divi- 





The Board of 


— iStock J AED ao ONE ee . oe i i a3) 00 ga the 1. 
erred ri) 8 Co ry le Ju e Centra 
Ree of record Sa i Pp of y 


Trust Com 
1905. Transfer books wil 


will be closed June 30th * and reopened Jul 
17th. ’ 


f. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





YORK GENTRAL 8 HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD GO. 

Office of the Treasurer, New York, June 14th, 190. 
Board of ‘Directors of this Company, at a mectip held this 
“‘Aeclared a dividend of UNE AND ONE-QUA R YER 

aay on its capital stock, payable at this office on the 15th da y 
of July next, to s ockholders of record at the close of business on 


Friday, the 30th inst. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


THE ATGHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
New York, June 15, 1905. 


The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual divi- 
oy ing dividend No. 14) on the We Stock of 
$2.50) per he ~~ a yo. AS d00. out t of the surpl 

per share, payable August a e us 
net income, to hola ders of PREFERRED Stock as tered 
at the close of the transfer books on June 30, 1 The 
transfer books for the PREFERRED Stock will be closed at 
three o’clock P.M. on June 30, 19°" and will be reopened at 
ten o’clock A.M. on August t 2, 

Dividend cheques will be M/.is. uD to holders of PRE- 
FERRED Stock Le file suitable orders therefor at this 
office. H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer, 

5 Nassau Street, New York City. 


NEW 








Interborough Rapid Transit Gompany. 
To the heifers, of Stock Trust Certificates issued under 
Voting Trust Agreement dated May 14th, 1902: 
The Board of Directors of the Interborou 
Co., having declared a dividend of TW ER 


1905, holders of Stock Trust Certificates: above referred t 
are hereby notified that upon receipt of said “Aividend the 
undersigned will pay to the respective holders of such Stock 
Trust Certificates an amount equal to the dividend upon the 
number of shares of said stock standing in the names of the 
undersigned Voting Trustees equal to those specified in the 
Stock t Certificates respectively, and that the same will 
be paid on Monday, July 1905, to the holders of said 
Stock Trust Certificates of record on Monday, June 12th, 
1905, at 3:00 o’clock P.M. 

The transfer books of the Voting Trustees will be closed at 
3:00 P.M. on Monday, June 12th, 1905, and reopen on Mon- 
day, July 3d, 1905, at 10:00 o’clock A. M. 


E. MORA DAVISON, 
B. HAMBURGER, 
CHAS. B. LUDLOW, 
Voting Trustees. 
By AUGUST BELMONT & CO., 


Their duly authorized Agents. 
June 7th, 1905, 








Southern Pacific Company 
120 BROADWAY, New York, N. Y. 


Interest due July 1, 1905, on the following bonds 
will be paid on and after that date at this office, 
namely: 


Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R.R. & 8. 8S. Co. Gs. 

Mergan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. & 8. 8. Co. 5s. 

Louisiana Western Kailroad Co. 6s. 

Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. 5s. 

Austin & Northwestern Railroad Co. 5s. 

Southern Pacific Railroad Co, (ef Arizona) 6s. 

Southern Pacific Railroad Ce. of New Mexico Gs. 

Northern Railway Company 6s. 

South Pacific Coast Railway Co. 4s. 

Oregon & California Railroad Co. 5s. 

Southern Pacific Company First Mortgage Steam- 
ship Gs. 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway Co. 4s, 

California Pacific Railroad Co, 1st. Mortgage 4s, 

Caliternia Pacific Railread Co. 24 Mortgage 4s. 

California Pacific Railroad Co.3d Mortgage, Series 
Cy ty 

California Pacific Railread Coe. 3d Mortgage, Series 
‘ B”’ 

Galveston, Houston & Northern Railway Co, 5s. 

Heuston & Shreveport Railroad Co. 6s 

Carson & Colorado Railroad Co. 4s, 

New York, Texas & Mexican Railway Ce. (Matagor- 
da Division) First Mortgage Gs. 

Houston & Texas Central Railroad Co. 5s. 

Houston & Texas Central Railread Uo. (Lampasas 
Divisien) 5s. 


ALSO ON SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY TEMPO 
RARY CERTIFICATES FOR SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY FIRST REFUNDING MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS UPON PRESENTATION OF SUCH CER- 
TIFICATES AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICE FOR EN- 
DORSEMENT OF SUCH PAYMENT THEREON. 


A. K. VAN DEVENTER, Assistant Treasurer. 





Office of Wells, Farge and a 


tow y ® 
Ne 7 ee MS 
vane REGULAR SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI of THREE 
ER CENT. and an extra dividend of ONE PERC CENT. have 
ta. declared by the Directors of the company, pagunte 
az 15, 1905, at our office, as above. 

e ae Cesk wal ee ee SS 1905, an and reopen 

July 17, 1905. H. B. PARSONS, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
Meriden, Conn., June 15, 1905. 
Coupons No. 5 of the Debenture Bonds of this Company due July 
1, 1905, will be paid on and after that date on presentation at the 
American Exchange National Bank, 128 Broadway, New York City 
GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 








OTIS ELEVATOR GOMPANY. 

17 Battery Place, N. Y. City, June 13, 1905. 
The Board of Directors of the Otis Elevator Company 
has this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the Preferred Stock of the Company, payable 
at this office on July 15, 1905, to the preferred stockholders 

of record at the close of business June 30th, 1905. 
LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 






































THE INDEPENDENT xv 
THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH GOMPANY INSURANCE ; 
ee —_ June 14th, 1905. 1653 . bigess Tos 
DIVIDEND No.1 MASSACHUSETTS 
The rs have declared a quarterly anions of 


this Com + Da he 
y of July next, to shareholders of record at the close of 
the transfer books 0 on eer 20th or of June iret. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on the after- 
inst., and ‘seopened on the morning of July 


M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE GOMPANY. 
New York, June 13, 1905, 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a regular 
quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. was 
declared, payable on and after June 30, 1905, to the stockholders of 
record on Saturday, June 17, 1905, at one o’clock P.M. 
The transfer books will close on Saturday, June 17, 1905, at one 
o’clock P.M., and reopen on Monday, July 10, 1905, at 10 o’clock 
A.M, FRED’E J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


noon of June 2th 
1st next. 





MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


Assets, Jan. tat, 1005, — ~ 087,B74,007-87 
ma + s+ 2 e *3300023.03 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
New York OFrFice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, 





AMERIGAN GAN COMPANY. 


A quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
(134%) has this day been declared upon the Preferred Stock of this 
Company, payable on July ist, 1905, to Stockholders of record at 
the close of business June 20th, 19%. The Transfer Books will be 
closed as to the Preferred Stock from June 2ist to July ist, 1905, 
both inclusive. Checks will be mailed. R. H. ISMON, Secretary. 

New York, June 12th, 1906. 


UNITED FRUIT GOMPANY. 
DIVIDEND NO. %. 


A quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS PER 
CENT. on the capital stock of this Company has been declared 
payable July 15, 1905, at the office of the Treasurer, 131 State Street, 
Boston, Mass., to stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 30, 1905. CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


The National Sugar Refining Company 


of New Jersey. 








June 14, 1905. 
Directors of The National Sugar Refi Com 
pany a. _ Jerey ha NP .— a declared a dividend ONE 
AND ONE-HALF T. on the Preferred Stock of 


the = ie Mee 
rahater’ boo 4- Say 8 close on June 2ist at 12 tye te noon 
ane reopen July Pg 06. F. D. MOLLENHAUER, Treasurer 


34 YEARS 








OUR CUSTOMERS 
HAVE TESTED 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Established 1871. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


Sound, someyetee os 
mortgages on rov 

realty. We examine’ every 
security and know every 
borrower. We make our 
— with our own money 


turn them over com- 
poeta. se we have learned how to se- 
you the benefit of that —— The q 
ties now ou hand has never been est 
references. Write for circulars and full information free. 


PERKINS & COMPANY 





Lawrence, Kan. 








Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 





THOROUGH INSPECTIONS and Insurance against Loss 
or Damage to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Persons 
caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 





L. B. NERD. President and Treasurer. 
4 B Vice-President. 
5 ¥. anne Assistant Secretary. 
1850 —— ——1805 


United States Lif Instragee C0. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P, MUNN, M. D. es President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM. ° . ea ‘i ‘ Leather. 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Pres’t. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WM. H. PORTER, - - - Pres’t. Chem, Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established 
and progressive Company, thereby securing for them- 
selves not only an immediate return for their work, 
but also an increasing annual income commensurate 
with their success, are invited to communicate with 
RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at 
the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over ° e $9,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders in 1904, $1, 204581.76 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 


\IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 


THE INDEPENDENT 








New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 





ets. Jan. 1, 1905, - 


38,3 3 
ifabilities.” - erat ort wt) 


$3,686, 126.25 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions os upon all polictes. 

rer policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 

ae Values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 

a use tatu 

Pamphiets, ren, one values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Ofjice 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1905. 


$25,487,929.45 
22,905,552.00 
A A CAAA AEC 


$2,552,377.45 








ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) 


Cash surrender values stated in ev policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non- Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





FREDERICK A, BURNHAM, Président. 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company 


Of New York. 


1904’s Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business. 





Policy Reserve (per Certificate New 
York Insurance Department, Jone 


ary 3rd, 1905) - 
New Insurance Paid for in 1903 
New Insurance Paid for in 1904 
Gain in New Insurance Paid for 


$4,397,988 


$12,527,288 
17,862,353 


$5,335,065 


Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business 
in Force (Paid. for Basis) in 1904 - 
Gain in Legal Resetve Membership 
in 1904 

Gain in Premiums on New Business 
in 1904 : 

Decrease in Outstanding Death 
Claims, 1904 : 

Total Payments to Members and 
their Beneficiaries, : 


$6,797,601 
5,883 
$128,000 
119,296 
61,000,000 





Capable men, with or without experience, may secure 
the very best agency contracts. . Address Agency 
Department—lIndustrial Agents, Address Provi- 
dent Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 
307, 309 Broadway, New York. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 Broadway. ” - - New York 


Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


$17,500,000 


JOHN TATLOCK, President. 








Assets, 








